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FOREWORD 


PASfJiBi poetry has its own charm. Its language is Qaore 
archaic than Hindi or ürdü, its imagery is drawn &om 
country Ufe and simple crafts. One might make a oom- 
parison with the Proven 9 al poetry of Southern Prance. 
Proven 9 al also is more old-fashioned than French;-»its 
poetry belongs to the countryside, to the farm, and tiny 
market town, and is instinct with a simplicity and sincerity 
that is rare in the more elassieal language. Panjäbi poetry 
sings mainly of Love and Ood. By the Süfis tbese two 
themes are interwoven, as is explained in the Introduction. 

This book presents us with studies of a series of Süfl 
poets of the Panjäb who wrote in the Panjäbi language. 
They begin with the second half of the fifteenth century 
and end with the nineteenth. In this period of some four 
centuries we find half a dozen famous saints beginning with 
Pärid, twelfth in spiritual succession firom Shakar Ganj of 
Päk Patan, and leading on to several others not so well 
known. The greatest of them all was BuUhe Shäh (1650- 
1758). 

Por these studies Miss L. Rama Elrishna has ran^cked 
a great mass of material,—^manuscripts, printed poems, oral 
traditions, and such few essays as have been published on 
any of these poets. 

The historical evidence she has handled cautiously and 
she arrives at very reasonable conclusions. 

By a judicious seleotion of extracts, oarefuUy &ans- 
iiterated and rendered in a literal but pleasing translation, 
the author biings out the main characteristics of each poet 
in tum, both as regards verse and style and as regards the 
dootrine or mystery he teaches. They vary from the ortho- 
dox, with a strong spiritual urge towards mysticism, to the 
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less orthodox and to those who so far transcend the bamers 
betweev sects and creeds that they can bardly be designated 
by the eonvenlional man-made labels. 

“ The history of the Panjäb dtiriag these fonr centuries 
hasfseen many stonns and also peaceful interludes. These 
vicissitndes are reflected in the Süfi poets though faintly. 
Yet for the comprehension of the period an understanding 
of this religious dcvelopment is of great importanoe. 

^ In Panjäbi poetry the Beloved is a man and the Lover 
who seeks him ia a woman, So in the SOfi sense Hir is the 
soni that seeks and Rajhä represents the Divine Beloved. 

In this book Truth is the ideal pursned along the dusty 
tracks of research by a Panjäbi woman. 


A. C. WOOUSTEK 



PREPACE 

This thesis is a humble attempt to discuss in a briefijut 
comprebensive manner the Süfi poets who wrote in tbe 
PanjäbI language. The evidence on which T haye based 
my researcb was of fonr kinds : 

L Manuscripts found in public and private librari^s. 

2. Printed and lithographed books in English, 

Panjäbi, Urdü, and Persian. 

3. Accounts fumished by the gaddl-nisMns. 

4. Recitals of the kaväalts ^ and oral traditidhs. 

The last-raentioned souree, though very rich, is full of 
aceretions and abounds in legendary narratives. I have 
utilized the information fiirnislied by it with great care. It 
has served rather to verify facts than otherwise. 

This is the first work on Panjäbi §üfi poets in English 
or in any other language. Though, as I have mentioned 
below, a few articles and booklets have been written on 
some of the poets treated in this thesis, yet no book or 
article has been written on the Süfi poets oolleotively. My 
attempt has been to appreciate §üfi beliefs and interpret 
Sofi poetry as they are understood by the S&fTs and the 
Päfijabis. I have tried to discuss them as methodically as' 
possible. 

The sources for the life-history and poetry of each* 
writer have been given at the end of each ohapter. In the 
case of those poets for whose life and poetry the sources,are 
meagre, the information has been given in the footnotes. 

Panjäbi is a language written in three diflFerent scripts, 
i.e. Persian, Hind! and Gurmukkhi. The Muhammadans 
who employ the Persian script give a Persian or Arabic 

i Heroditary singors or mxisicians often attached to the tombs of tlfa 
Süfi saintö, who recite compositions of the mysticR and their own poems 
In praiso of the eaints. 
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charaoter £o the language, and the Hindus who employ 
Hindi ^omewhat sanskritize it. The Sikhs, though they 
sometimes insert Sanskrit words and phrases, on the whole 
^try to write the language as it is spoken by the masses. 

•In the midst of this diversity, the work of transliteration 
has not been easy. The originals from which I have quoted 
were written in diflferent Scripts, often full of mis-spellings, 
and it has becn extremely difficult to decide on the appro- 
’ pilate roman spelling. The same word has frequently 
occurred in different connexions; therefore it has not been 
possible to keep always to the samo spelling. 

For technioal non-Panjäbi Süfi terms and names I have 
generalty followed the Encyclopcadia of Religion and Ethics, 
and for oid Süfi and Islämic names the Urdü system of 
transliteration. These names, after all, are not Pänjäbi and 
are written as in ürdü, 

The names of living people I have spelt as they do when 
^^ting in English, believing that every person has the 
right to spell his name as he likes. 

The names of books in Indian languages have been 
spelt according to the system of transliteration of the 
language in which each book is written. 

For geographical names I have followed the current 
EngEfeh system in India with a few rare exceptions. For 
example ‘ Panjäb ’ has three different forms and in order to 
maintain a uniform charaoter I have throughout this work 
•spelt it as " Panjäb 

For the transliteration of the Pan j abi verse I have 
employed Dr T. Grahame Bailey’s dictionary, except for a 
few regional words. 

For oriental words in the English translations of the 
original text, I have mostly followed the Panjäbi pronuncia- 
tion of the educated classes. 

^ Before I close, I should say that I am highly indebted 
to my teacher, Dr T. Grahame Bailey, for his very kind 
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suggestions and valuable advice throughout thd' work, but 
specially in the translation of the quotations from Eailjäbi 
poetry. 

Tbe following is the complete list of the order followed ^ 
in rendeiing the vowels and consonants for transliteratioü of 


the Pafijäbi poems 

• 

• 




a for IM 

c 

for *39 

ph for ^ 

ä „ wi 

cJi 
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•ta 

JJ ^ 

i » fe 
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bh 
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jli 
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JJ w 
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e „ 8 

th 
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dh 
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sh 
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dh 
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INTRODÜCTION 

( 

I. The OEions- anb Development of Süfiism 

ouTSiDE India 

No account of Panjäbi Süfiism, its pocts and poetry, 
will be eomplete wit/houfc a short sketch of tlie origin and 
development of Süfiism outside India. Panjäbi Süfiisarj^ 
evidently, is a branch of the great Süfi movement which. 
originated in Arabia, during the second century a.h. (a.d, 
800).^ It diiffers a good deal, however, in details, from the 
orkinal. being subjectod to many modifications uiider the 
influence of Hindu religious and philosopMc thought. 
Before following up the evolution and the final trend of 
Süfi thought in the Panjäb, it is necessary to review briefly 
the outstanding features of this Islämic sect as it developed 
outside India. 

Süfiism was born soon after the death of the Prophet 
and ‘ proceeded on orthodox lines Its adepts had ascetio 
tendeneies, led hard lives, practising the tonets of the 
Qvr^än to the very letter. But this asceticism soon passed 
into mysticism, and before the end of the second century 
A.H. (a.t>. 815), these ascetics began to be known fehe 
people as Süfis.* The name Süfi was given to them becaufe 
they wore woollen garments. The term, labisal-süf, which 
formerly meant ^ he elad himsolf in wool and was applieA. 
to a person who renoimced the world and beeame an 
ascetic/ heaeeforward signified that he beeame a Süfi.® 

1 EncyclopcBdm oj Reliqion and EthioSf Vol. XII, p. 10. 

2 Nichol^.oti m J. E. A. S.. Voi. XXXVXII, 1906. 

3 J. E. A, S., Vol. XXXVm, 1906, p. 305. 

4 Encyclopopdia of Eeliqwn and Ethtcs, Vol. XTI, p. 10. E. B. HaveH, 

howovor, is of opimoa that tho word urna^ which m Buddhist images was 
the Symbol of ‘ ey© divine hterally meant * wool His symbolic explana- 
tion may untlerlie the Symbol of @üflism, mf meaning wool. See Ideäls oj 
Indmn Art^ pp. 50-1. f 

5 ibid. 
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The early mysticism was essentially a product of Islam,* 
and originated as a consequence of the Islämic conception 
of Grod^ which failed to satisfy many persons possessing 
^ spiritual tendencies. The two striking factors in the early 
myjticism, as Goldziher has stated,® were an exaggerated 
consciousness of sin and an overwhelming dread of divine 
retribution. They feared God more than they loved Him, 
and suhmitted nnxeservedly to His Will.® But in the 
of tho socond centnry a.h. (a.d. 815) the Süfi 
thought began to develop under the influence of Greek 
philosophy of Ashräkiän* and Dionysius.® Christianity, 
itself enveloped by Neoplatonic speculations, exercised a 
great iiifluence in monastic organizations and discipline.® 
Hebrew philology,* to a certain extent, helped the progress 
of the teohnical vocabulary. But the Greek influence 
seems to have been the most powerfol, because, besides 
phüosophical ideas, the §üfis borrowed from the Greeks the 
rpedical seience which they named yunänl or the Greek 
System.® Neoplatonism developed intellectual tendencies. 
The civil wars and dry dogmas of the ‘vlarm soon drove the 
inteUeetual Süfis to scepticism.® They searched elsewhere 
for truth and knowledge. The searoh was not in väin, and 
soon a new school was estabhshed, different from the one 
already existing. It was greatly influenced by Persian 

reügibn and Indian thought, both Buddhist and Hindu.*® 

• 

1 Its roots aooording to Macdonald nm far back to heathen Arabia. 
See Muslim Theology, pp. 124, 125. 

2 As quoted by Nicholson in his articl© (J. E, A. S., Vol. XXXVIH, 
J1906), The original can be seen in Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. XIII, 
Ho. 1, p. 35. 

3 As ordained in the Qur’än* 

^ Munshi Fani, Dabistän, Vol. III, p. 281. Shea and Troyler trans- 
latediit as ‘ Platonists ’. 

5 Nicholson in J. E. A. S., Vol. XXXVm, 1906, p. 318. 

ö Emycloposdia oj Eeligion and Ethics, Vol. XII, p. 11. 

7 Massignon, Lexique Technigue de la Mystique Musulmane, pp. 51, 
52, 53, 54. 

8 Rama Krishna, Lea Sihhs, ch. i, p. 18. 

9 These sceptics were mostly of non-Arabic origin, the majority 
being Persians and Kurds. 

# 10 Professor Massignon is vehemently hostil© to any Hindu influence 
and ignores traces of Buddhism. The admirabl© way in which the leamed 
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The adherents of the new school were almost all of 
non-Semitic origin, their national characters were f^med 
by the climatic and geograpMcal position of their countries/ 
and so, in spite of Semitic masters, the psychology of their g 
own race affected their new faith. To them the doctriiies 
of Mäm seemed nnphilo&ophic and non-gnostic, and so they 
felt compelled to interpret them in the light of their oid 
faiths with wliich they had been in tonch and which appealed 
to them deeply. Thus later, Süfiism was also a psychCT^ 
logical reaction of different peoples, especially the Persians, 
against the dogmas of Islam. 

The latest school of Süfiism which felt Persian and 
Indian influences and incorporated different gloi^fees of 
Buddhism with its creed came in the forefront under Bäyazid 
of Bistäm, who was not attached to any oid Süfi school.^ 
Bistämrs system was based on fanä or absolute annihila- 
tion in the Divine.® Bäyazid was so captivated by the 
Vedantic conception of God that he used to say: ‘Glory* 
to me, how my glory is great.® ^ 

This school doveloped stiil further under Man§ür 
al-HalläJ, who inventcd the formula Ana^l-^aqq,^ This 
Süfiism transformed the Bnddhist legends and panegyrics 
and introduced them into Islam. In Central Asia, where 
Buddliist legends were oongealed around the saints, SüJöism 
evolved a cult of saints. Pilgiimage, another Buddhisff 
practice, was also introduced. Besides this, Süfiism 

profüs«}or attempts to inteipret Süfiism, i.e. only on a philological basis, * 
is one-sidod. His Imowledge of Hioduism is nofc very deep and so his 
mind is prejucüced against Hinda thought. For Bnddhist inüuence, 
soo Mncyclopmdia of Beligion and Ethics^ Vol. XII, and Nicholsou’s works. 

1 Ciimate and goographical position, according to Xöldeke, %the 
Gexman scholar, a,ve two -N^ory important fartors in ihe formation of 
national character. See Sketches from Ea&tern History^ p. 2. 

2 Lexique Technigne, p. 243. 

3 H© leamt Fanä bVl tawhfd from his teacher Afoü ’Ali Sindi (or of 
Sind) fco wliom, in exchango, he tanght th© Hanefit© canonieal law (se© 
Lexiqm Techniqm^ pp. 263-4). Nicholson also mentions this fact (see 
The Mystics of Islam, p. 17). 

* Lexique Teclmique, p. 246. § 

& ThiwS is the eqnivalent of Aham Brahm* 
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borrowed ibhe farlqa or Tariqat from the aame source. 
Before heiag fanä, the SQfl seeker must tread by slow stages 
the farlqat or the path to reach ^aq%qa or Haqlqat, Reality, 
or the *goal of Union. The path comprised seven stages • 

^ • • . O ' 

rej^entance, abstinence, renunciation, poverty, patience, 
trust in God, and satisfaction.^ 

The Süfis of the Bäyazld school were tolerant towards 
all and attached little importance to Islämic dogmas. They 
,^ere, therefore, considered heretics and were often hanged 
or exüed.® This alarmed the adherents of the new Süfi 
thought and induced them to retraoe their steps and re- 
enter the fold of the oid Süfi school. The Süfis, in general 
were not popular with the powerful orthodox. To avoid 
the fury of the orthodox and to save their hves, all the Süfis 
thenceforward recognized Muhammad as their ideal and 
tried to deduce their thought from the allegorical sayings 
of the Qur’än.^ 

II. The StjfIs in India 

After the Muslim conquest of northem India, the Süfis 
began to pour into the country. This was the only peaoeful, 
friendly and tolerant element of Isläm. The Isläm pro- 
mulgated by the sword* and by aggressive ‘tdamä and 
qäzls could not impress the Hindus who abhorred it. But 
the.Jsläm represented by the Süfis appealed to them. 
Almost all the willing oonversions were no doubt the result 
of Süfi preaohing. 

1 Nicholson, The Mystics of Islami p. 29. The §üfi teachers do not 
• agree as to the number of the stages. Most of them enumerate more 

than seven. 

2 Bistäroi was exiled many times from his native town (see Lexiqm 
Technigue^ p. 247) and Man§ür al-Halläj was crucified (Massignoa, 
La^asswn, I, pp. 9-10). 

3 Bäyazid openly declared himaelf the equal of the Prophet and 
ridiculed tho Day of Resurrection, the Judgement, and fche Qur^änio 
paradise. See Lexiqm Teehnique, pp. 252-3. 

4 The boid assertion of Professor Massignon that ‘ ce n’est pas par 
les guerres que ITsläm a diffusš dans ITnde, c’est par les mystiques et 
par les grands ordres, Tshishtiyah Kobrawiyah, Shattäriyah et Sfaqsh- 
bandiyah ’ (Lexiqm Teckniqm, p. 68) shows his seanty knowledge of Indian 
nistoiy. 
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Development of Süflism in the Panjäb* 

In the beginning, the Süfis in northern India""were 
preachers and often Joined hands with the rulers to esteblish 
their power and to convert the people to Isläm,^ Their ^ 
paticnce, tolerance and friendly spirit brought them jJbl- 
lowers from the lower grades of the Hindus, unfortunately 
neglceted by the higher classes. To this 
belonged Fandu’ddin 6anj-i-Shakar, ‘Ali MakhdOm Hujwiri, 
and many others. But, later on, many Süfis gave up 
missionary work ^ and devoted themselves to the study of 
dififerent religious systems and philosophies of the country. 
Mil Mir, Prince Därä Shikoh and Abu’l-Fazl and Payzi 
belonged to this category of Süfis ; they began to qtiestion 
the superioriiy of their own religion or to deny its authority.® 
Mil Mir is said to have helped Gurü Har Govind many a 
time and to liave sent Jiim a woman, related to the Qäzi 
of Lahore, who liked the Gurü’s doctrines and had wanted 
to become a Sikh.* * 

Süflism underwent another considerable change towards 
the end of the sevonteenth century. Tlie intolerance of 
Aurangzeb and of his adlierents had so much affected the 
spiritually and the inteliectually minded amongst the Süfis 
that they were driven towards Hinduism more than before.® 

1 Shdildi ‘Ali Makhdüm Hujwiri, generally known as Data 

BaMiah, followevl the anus of Masa’ud, son and successor of Mahmud, 
UliaznavT, to Lahore, where he settled down to preach, (See Latif, 
History of pp. 179-82.) There are many euch examples. 

2 Mr Zuhönid-Dia Ahmad, inhis Mystic Tendencies in lalam^ p. 142, 

writes ; ‘ Out of tlie later @üfis very few appear to have given any thought • 

TO this practical aspect (conversion) of the doctrine of Islämio §üfSi&m.’ 

2 Emperor Akbar is another exampie; his faith in the superiority 
of Islam was so much shattered that h© founded a new religion, D7n-i- 
Jlahi. ^ 

^ See Latif, History of the Panjäb, p. 256. 

^ No doubt the during the reign of Shäh Jahän, under the 

patronage of Prince Bära §hikoh, had absorbed a good deal of Hindu 
Vedantic thoue:ht, but they remained, save for a few rare exceptions, within 
the iimits of fclieir own religion. The intolerance of th© orthodox peopl© 
and of the Emperor Aurangzeb, however, later on compeHed them to 
speak freely against Islämic dogmas, ©tc., and to turn more towards Hindu 
religion with real feeling than they had done before. Both Inayat andf 
BulUie Shäh were bom during this period. 
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Hindu Vedäntic tliought oveijiouered rlieir beliefs, Bliäg- 
vatigni influenced their ideas. aud it w\ä a surprising fact 
that in tlie Pafijäb, the stionghold of Islam. Mussulman 
p. mysties held the view tliat save Gorl tliere was no reality ; 
all eke, therefore, became illusion or the Hindu mäyä} 

The doctrine of tiansmigration and reincarnatlon was 
soon adopted and wa^ afterwards supplemented by the 
theory of karma? Again Muhammad, who remained the 
«i^erfe(*t model of }>ldn for the Süfis of other countries, was 
not iioce&saiily the ideal of the Pahjäbi SüfL The philoso- 
phioally-ninuled sometiines ignored him, at other tiines 
allotte<l to him the same place as they gave to the prophets 
of otli^i religion>.^ For the orthodox andpopular Süfis he 
nevertheless remained somewhat higher than the other 
prophets, bnl not iii the sama way as before. He became 
the hero of Iheii poetry as Krishna is the heru of the 
Bhägavata-lore.^ The condemnation of idols, whicli had 
*not been very \eheinent even iu the sixteenth century, 
ceased alloeeüier aow. Muhammadan mysties accepted 
them as aiiother way of adoring the üniversal Lord,® The 
Süfis often abst ained from eating meat and practised the 
doctrine of ahimsä by loving all life, animal and human,® 

The Qur'äri, which could not be dispensed with and was 
hel|^ in great veneration by the early Süfis, was now pl iced 
on the '-aine lovel with the Vedas and the Pnranas.'^ 

Last but not the least, it should be mentioned here that 
the principlc ot lelioious toleranoe was advocatcd by mxny 

1 Dahisfän. VoL TIl, p 2SL 

2 Känun-i-U Vol, I, läfl> 2 and 37. ‘The doctrine of karma 

which is .ilieti to Süfl-m ’ {The of Islami p. 19) became now one 

docfcrino^. 

3 Heo <he fXK tn oi Oulliie Shah, spociaUy läfiQO of Sät Bullh 

4 JiJce the BmatmVi of Kanm Bakhsh, ch. ix. 

'5 Sahibirud, a celebiatea f;^üü of the setenteenth century, potformofl 
the piÄjä m the hou'^e of idola {Dabjstan, ^ oi. III, p 302), The Panjäbi 
fortunatoly dul not cc> to tliat extiome but consjdered boih terapie and 
mosque the saino. V\ iien he had attamod the stage of unden&tanding he 
even ceased to go to the mosque Hib tempie and mobque were ovorj^» 
rwhere See liuUhe Shah, Qänün-i-Ishq, käfl 58. 

ö Dabi^tän^ Vol. III, p, 302, 7 Qänün-i-^Mq^ käf% 76. 
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1 \ w lio denounced fanaiicism and avloiitted freedom of 
T d iff beliefo.^ 

The above were Ihe developmentfe in Süfifem on 
\ njabi r»oil. They were. however. not the chief oharao- ^ 
tei of eyery Süf IV teackinoö. These new developmenls, 

o ^ Ihe other händ, helped in the classification of the Süfib. 
l'* of the Panjäb mw be ^‘lasrfed into tliree schools of 

Vi \rjld : 

1. The Orthoflov Schoöl —The Süfis of this schoof^ 
]#ehe\ed in conversioii from one religion to another. They 
heiil that the QuVän was the best book revealed and that 
}Iuh«iiüinad wa-s CrodV gieatest prophet on oarth. Though 
tiiev '“olerated dirteient leligums, yet they believed*Islam 

i -} be the onlv true ereed. To this clas-s of Süfis belonged 
Fand Süni and ’AII Haidar. 

2. The PhilotWphic Schoöl —The Süfis of the philosophio 
b 1 ool ^veve speculators and thinkers. They had absorbed 
tnc cFsence of Vedänta so tv ell that to tliein differences of* 
lell iion, oountrjn and sect were irnmateriul They abhorred 
iogTilations and the dry dogmas of all religions, They 

i Kniayed bcst the essence of pantheistic Süfüsm. They 
ic.nored oonversion and were chiefly responsible for estab- 
iKhing uiiity betweeu the faithful of various religions. 
Ihillhe Shäh beloaged to this schooL 

3. The Popular ScAooZ—The adherenis of this school* 
\ieie men of little or no edueation. These people coilected 
lae beliefn and superstitions of various creeds, and preaehed < 
and practhed them, Muhammad remained their only 
prophet and the QuVä/b their best book, but they provided 

a place for all other prophets and teachers in their lõng Hst 
of saints and angels. They were popular with the lower 
c lasse* of both Hindus and Muslims. To the Hindus they 
l^reachcd the QuVän and the superstitions of Isläm, while to 
the Muhammadans they preaehed the popular beliefs and^ 

1 See the work of Bähü and BuIIhe Shah. 
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«juperstitioias of both. As they were apt to change with the 
time^ and conditions, they were dangerons eqnally to Islam 
and tcf Hinduism. To this class belonged Fard Faqir and 

• ?iiany others. 

% 


Panjäbl Süfl Poetry 

The Süfis of the Panjäb, like the Süfis of other 
parts of India, wrote for centnries together in the Persian 
language.^ They copied the phraseology, the similes, and, 
in fact, the whole system of Persian prosody and rhetoric in 
its entirety. Later on, the Süfis began to write in Ürdü. 
Bnt this ürdü looked for guidance to Persia and was so 
much overlaid by Persian vocabulary, phraseology, and 
jeux de mots,^ that it was really Persian diluted by an Indian 
language. The national cnlture was thus paralysed, and 
, national sentiments and thoughts were allotted a secondary 
place in their compositions. It was only in the middle of 
the fifteenth centnry that the initiative to write in the 
language of the people, i.e. Panjäbi, was taken by a saint 
of the CishtI order of the Süfis.^ This initiator was Shaii^ 
Ibrähim Farid, a descendant of Faridu’ddin Ganj-i-Shakar 
of.Päk Patan. His example was followed by many, of 
•whom Lal Hnsain, Sultan Bähü, Bullhe Shäh, ’Ali Haidar, 
and Häshim are the outstanding and well-known figures. 

^ A considerable amount of fragmentary Panjäbi Süfi poetry, 
of Yarious authorship, has also been found.^ A few of 
these poems contain the names of the writers, but not much 
more. We will speak of this poetry elsewhere. 

1 Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb, Yol. III, p. 387. 

2 Th© graar«natical system, however, was Indiaa. 

2 With th© exception of a few poems ascribed to Shakar Ganj, ixo 
trac© of poetry is found before Ibrähim Faiid. The poems said to 
be of Shakar Ganj are, as w© shaU see later ou, not his. 

4 From some neglected and worm-eaten and torn manuscripis in 
•privat© libranes, and from som© lithographed books not v^ry mtich read 
by the pnblie. 
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The Ideo^ of ihe Süfl Poe^ 

Tiie ideal of the Panjäbi mystic jjoet wa-> to find Go.l 
i’i all ilih creation and thus attain union with Him. Thi- , 
nnion ur anuihiiation iii God to be fully acMeved alt^i 
(leatli. huf in some oases it wa-s gaitied wMlc livingd TIk 
P anjäbi Süfi, like any othor inystic iii ihe calb 

(rod liis Beloved. But tlie BcJoved, wliQ iii Isiäiaic countrie- 
wa^ both masculine and fominine,^ liere becanie masculinc^ 

Tn Panjäbi Süfi poetry, therefore, God is the Beloveri 
and the Süfi, or tlic human soul, the woman separated fron 
her lover by iilusiun or mäyä. The Süfi soul at iimes wails. 
then crics and yearns for union with the Beloved* The 
Süfi poet in the Panjäb generally refers to tliree btories of 
nericct love iu his poetry. They are the love taies of Hir 
Rajhä, Sassi Punnü, and Sõlmi Mahiväl.® These taies oi 
nerfect love \%hich end tragically are popular with all 
j^anjäbis. 

Tn all the three, the heroines, Hir, Sasöi and Sõlm! 
vhü spent tlieir lives in sorrow, always yearning to meer 
their respective lovers, were united with them in death. 
For a Süfi these taies ^ liave a spirituai signifieance. The 
heroines staad for the Süfi (the soul) and the heroes for God 
{the Beloved sought). After the Süfi has atiained ujjioii 
nith God he is no more Hir® but becomes Räjha, because. 
for him all differences vanish away and he sees Rajhä (God) 

1 Union i?amod wlalo living wns of two natui*os, paitial and com- 
pletp. A paj’tial iimon was possible when the Süfi was m a state of supiomc • 
The eompiete uiuoii was attamed (m very lare casses) when ali 
t >nsi.iou‘ine-»^ of seif was lost and the mystic lived ever after in and with 
tl 0 I^niver^ai Selt. 

- 3 n Peisiau poctr^-, for example, the Beloved is both Laila 
Älajnü. 

3 Of tUo^e liii ana HSjha aud Sassi and Punnü in ali probabilit^ ivej« 
Indo-Scythian origm, but the poets have overlaid them with Muslim 
< olours and auporstitions. 

^ Of tho tliree, the BÜr and Rajhä taie is the most important, anti 
has hoon wnfcten by man> poets, the best wnbten up to date beina Bi/ 
ot Vare Shah or Wans Shäh. 

ö Hir has aimo&t the same position in Fafijäbi literatuie as Ridhat 
h.is 111 Hmdi Uterature* 
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as much in his own seif as id the extemal worid. The 
Süfl^poetry consequently is fiill of poems, songs, and hyinns 
praising the Beloved, deseribing the pain and sorrow in- 

• flicted by separatioii, and ultimatety tho jo,y, peaee and 
kilbwledge attained in the nnion. 

III. Gtsnbbal Chabacteristics op PAiSrjABi Srrpi Poetry 

We now proceed to examine the chief characteristies of 

TE^anjäbi Süfi poetry. Foreign invasions and political 
ehanges retarded its growth in towns and cities.^ Tts torch 
eonsequently was kept bnrning in the villages. Häving 
been evolved in the villages, it laeks that point of extreme 
elaboration to which Süfi poets carried other languages, 
sueh as Persian and Urdü. Mysticism being more pre- 
dominant than materialism in Panjäbi Süfi poets' tem- 
peraments, all complexity of expression, the artifieial and 
omate style, the Jingle of words and bombastio languag© is 
^missing from it. The chief efiFort of the poets was to give 
direct expression to their pious feelings in as brief a manner as 
possible. The voeabulary, similes and technical terms were 
eonfined to liome trades. cottage industries, and the preralent 
mythological ideas ^ and social customs. Tliis should not, 
however, indieate that the language is erude and vuigar. 
No,••the great anxiety to convey the devotional emotions 
correctly often imparted a sort of beauty and sweetness 
raro to the artifieial Urdü poetry. Similes were taken from 

• everyday life and were used with skilful restraint and pro- 
eeeded in order. The result was that tliough this poetry 
lacked dazzling brilliancy and poetic coneeit, it always 
naaintained dignity, order, and sineerity. To surn up, it 

i Aurangzeb eonsidered the Süfis as beretics and was exfcreiaely 
Darsh to thern. Provincial govemors and prinees of the royal biood often 
followed his cxample during his reign, and ofterwards foreign inva»ions 
by Nadir Shäh and Ahmad Shäh were also responsible, in great meaöure, 
for inflicting cruelties on them. 

s This in no way signifies that the poete beiieved in them. They 
raade uso of them to bring home to the people their deeply mystic the ught 
in a simple manner. 
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i' n ho jitated here that, as the giiiding prineiple o’f Panjäbi 
Safi pt^etiy was llie subordination of tlie parts to the whole, 
irs chicf inerit lics exclB‘^iveIy iii its beaiity of fundamentals 

oot iil its details. 

Verse-forms 

*■ 

The Principal forms of Ptuljäbi Süfi verse are the 

i‘ jHowing : 

Käp. This name is borrowed from llie Persian Jcafiya 
(nieainng rhyme), and is applied to Panjäbi Süfi poetry 
generally. üsually it is a poem on the divine attributes 
and sometimes on different Süfi beliefs. Käpa are found 
in different clmndäs, mostly prährit, and in the rägas of 
the Panjäbi musical system.^ 

Bära vmh is an aeconnt of the twelve months of the 
Panjäbi yoar. Tlie poet describes the pangs of divine 
separation in each of these months. At the end of the 
twelfth month he relates the ultimate union with the Al- * 
mighty. Almost all Süfi poets have eomposed a bära 
mäh, 

Athoärä or a deseription of eight days. Por seven days 
the seeker waits anxionsly for God. Then when the last 
bope is fading Iie finds himself in the divine embrace on 
tlie eighth day. 

Slharp is an acrostic on the alphabet. It is not found, 
in any other Indian language. As it is not of Persian or 
Arabic origin we conciude that it is a Panjäbi form. The 
oldest verse of this kind is found in the Ädi Oranih of the 
Sikhs and was eomposed by Arjuna Dev.^ Later on it 
appears to have beeome a popular verse-form of the Süffe. 
Some of tJiem wrote more than two or three alharps? 
Slharp, precisely, is not a short poeni but is a collection 

1 Though the basie principles of the Pan.ja.bi miisieal system are the 
aaine m thofae of the Indian system, yet it diffors a good deal in details. 

^ It i«( known as Bävan AJehart on aeeonnt of the Õ2 letters of the 
yõgrl alphabet ^ 

s and *Ali Haidar each wrote abont half a dozen s^karfts. 
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of short *poeins. The letters of the alphabet are taken 
consecutively, and words whose initials they form are 
employed to give metrical expression to the poetas ideas. 
Here is aii exainple : 

♦ Älif allah cambe di büti murshid man mere vice lai hü 

Xafi asbät dä pani mäli si rahe rage har jäi hü 

Andar büti mushk maeäya ja phuUan pai äi hü 

Jivp murshid kärnil bähü jai eh büti läi hü ^ 

Alif: Alläh is like the plant of camhä^ which the preceptor 
planted in my heart, 0 He, by water and gardener of nega- 
tive and positive (respectively) it remained near the rag ® and 
everywhere, 0 He, it spread fragrance inside when it ap- 
proaehed blossoming, 0 He, may the efficient preceptor 
Iive ]long) says Bähü, who planted this plant, 0 He. 

There do uot seem to have been any hard and fast rules 
aboiit siharfl. Generally a ietter has four lines, each 
consisting of two tuklcs, but sometimes a Ietter may have 
five, six or more such lines.^ Soine poets wrote a number of 
•sucb poems for each Ietter. For example, if the Ietter is 
alif, the fii‘st line of each such poem will begin with alif, 

As a ruie a slharfl is written in praise of the Beloved 
(Güd) and his attributes, but sometimes it is written to 
relate soine legend, historical or imaginary.^ In Süfi litera- 
ture, bowever, we have found only one such slharfl.^ 

• The slharfls of the Muhammadans are on Arabic or 
•Persian alphabets. They did iiot compose any on fche 
nägarl or Pafijäbi alphabets, though Hindus of different 
seets have written slharfls on the Arabic and Persian 
alphabetsJ 

1 Majmü^a Ab^ät Sultjan Bähü, 

^ 2 Jasmino. 

3 Shäh rag or mg is the great vein found in the neck and considered 
by the Panjäbi Süfl to be nearest his mind. 

4 Haidar’s slharfw are noted for this. 

ö Panjäbi poets other than §üfis, both Hindus and Muhammadans, 
have written many such blharjü. 

6 This aVmrji, written at Gujrat by Muhammad Din, deseribes the 
life of a Süfi Murid. It cannot be more than fifty years oid. 

^ 7 See slharfls of Gangä Räm and that of SSi Däs, both on the Arabic 

alphabet. 
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Qissä is anotiier form of Süfi yerse. It is gfenerally a 
tragic story of two young people wiio love eacli other madly. 
They are separated by pareats and cruel social convojations 
to whieli they pay little attention, and disregarding them 
try to meet each other. TMb disregard brings misfortu^e 
aiidso they die, ultimately to be united in death for eteriüty. 
Some qissäs are composed on tlie siharfi principle, others 
are composed of balts, sometimes called sloloas. 

Bait is the corrupted form of the Arabic word bait} 
It is a sort of couplet poem, has very few rules and therefore 
haa a good deal of variety. It is very popular with the 
Pan j abis of all classes. 

Dohrä is another form of Süfi verse. It is m>t the 
Hiiidi dohä but resembles closely the chand, Tt has four 
fukhs, all rhyming in the saine manner. This was the 
favourite verse-fonn of Häshini. 

There is anotiier form of verse common to all Panjäbi 
relijLiious poetry. called vär, Originally vär ineant a dirge" 
(mr) for the brave slain in. battle. But then it began to be 
emptoyed in songs composed in praise of the Almighty God 
or soine great religious personage.^ It is composed of 
various stanzas called paurls, literally ^ steps which are 
siiiig by minstrels at religious shrines. 

• • 

* 

IV. The Pläce of PaSjäeI Süfi Poetbv in PaSjXb! * 

Literatüke 

A good number of Panjäbi Süfi poeta made attempts to 
create friendly feelings between the different eommimitiea 
by harmonizing the opposing systems. For this reasen 
their poetry became clear to all sections of the Panjäbi 
people. Besides, from the lifcerary point of view also it 
deserved and was allotted a very high place. It retains the 

1 Maiyä Smgh’s Paüjabl Dictionary. 

2 For example, the famous Vars of Bhm Gurdäs ia praise of the Sikh 

Gurus. # 
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h volir nl potil Hindus and Mussulmans and circulates among 
the in t!ie form of songs, proverbs, and hymns even 

;o In short. without this strain, Panjäbi literature 

-- would hv poor and dovoid of a good deal of its beauty and 
itorai\ Parm. 

Hcfo ;,e sliall give explanations of those few words 
that ctie in their original forins in our discussion of 
t^e Süfi 'lo^ts. 

^rtt^hU-nishui ; ^ one who oecupies the spirituai seat 
t a saini ; a spirituai sucee&sor, 

JJ nld : a disciple. 

Al^h silid : a preceptor or a teacher. 

‘'Plr; murskid, 

Kh'dlfä : phobon suooessor of a teacher ; a successor. 
nuptial festivals held at Süfi shrines. ^ürs 
tr nuptials signifies ihe union of iho Süfi with 
«rod. 

: f*horus; refrain or tbe first verse of a song 
adicatino: the inasicai tiine to wliich the remainder 
is to be sung. 

A nturä : a poem or song excepting the refrain. 

Tt { as been mentioned above that the Panjäbi Süfis in 
tLeir romposiüons employed, except for a few technical 
terms and words concerning tasawwuf borrowed from 
AAibü‘ and Persian, the vocabulary and terms of local 
tiade^-^ and cottage industries. In the Paiijab as elsewhere 
the YÜlages and towns were self-supporting units,® All tho 
iioicssities of lifo in those tiines were produced by the 
|K*ople themselves, The Süfi poetry which was nursed in 
rhe towns and village^j therefore bore strong impressions of 

^ Nlnak is the only noa-Sutt wiiose ver^e osteeraed in oi like 
inarmer by the Panjäbi peoplo. 

2 Tho oMce of gaddl-mshln^ vthich iormerly was Ixsbtowed on one of 
the <li&ciple«?, later on becamo hei*editary in the famihes of the saints. 
Aimoat all gaddl-tmMm now inherit the seats as their birfchright. 

^ 'J We meaa the period when nxaehinc-made things were not imported 
from abroad, and during which t!ie $nfT poetry was composed. 
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:ts -arroundiiig^. The mo&t impurtaiit indiistry of ihe 
whieh flouri^^iied more or iess in every villxge, 

!, and firy, was the cotton indnstry.^ This cotton 
A" * aetnro (‘ompri^secl three proeessos : 

]. Cieanaig and carding of cotton and making smail 
rollö ready for spinning. This waj» flono by 
botl) nien and ^vomen. 

2, Spinning, turning cotton into yarn, done entirely 

by vvoinen. 

3. Weaving, done by men, though often feminine aid 

was proenred. 

The Süfis made ami)le use of the voeabulary of this 
‘ndn^^try and took similes froin it. We give below the 
vocrthulary relative to cotton manufaeture, which may be of 
help 1 0 those who are interested in Panjäbi Süfi poetry. 

The first proeess, cleaning of cotton : 

Tumbnä : to open the eoeoons by händ. This opera- 
tion was generally performed by the womenfolk. 

VelT^ä : the instrument used for separating the seeds, 

Velavl: one who works on the velTi^ä, 

JhambJiT^ä or Pinjnä : to card cotton. 

Peüjäh or Pinjäh : cotton carder. 

Punni : a small roll of carded cotton prepared fov 
spinning. * ^ 

The seeond proeess, spinning : To the Panjäbi §üfi the 
World was a spinning-wheel and his own seif or soul the 
youjiu giri w^ho was supposed to spin and prepare her dowry. 
His gc^od aetions were like spinning, and the yarn thus spmi 
was hi 3 dowry wliieh, like the young girl, he would take to töe 
husband (God). Äs a husband loved and lived happily 
TOÜi the vife who brought liim a dowry and was qualified 

^ Mr Baden Powell, writing as läte as the end of the nineteenth 
centniy, said that ‘ jt js impossiblo to exelude any eity or town from the 
Hst of cotton mannfactnrmg localities in the Panjäb Quoted by C. M. 
Birdwood in Tfie *4^/5 qf India^ p. 244. ® 
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ia spianiiig,* so did God love the §üfl who died with a 
ü,ood account {karma or actions) and poasessed qualities 
that \iould befit a soul striving for good. But like that 
obstinate and sbort-sighted girl who, ignoring the future 
■ Snsequences, spent her lime in games and replied to her 
mother’,s remonstrances by stating that one part or the 
üther of the spinning-wheel was out of order, the ignorant 
Öüfi made exeuses for his indulgence in worldly pleasures. 
In tlie end. liko the idle young girl, he waa ignored by the 
Beloved and union was denied him. Thereupon he bewaüed 
iiis soritjw and doscribed the pangs of Divine separation. 
Here is the vooabuiary : 

Carkhä : a spinning-wheel. 

Carickharl : the wheel of the spinning-wheel on which 
the thread turns. 

Bair : the network of cord Mrhich bridges the two 
sides of the carkkharl and on which the thread 
turns. 

Jlähl or Mähal : thread that connects the carkkharl 
with the spindle. 

HaiUn or Hatthä : the handle that turns the wheel. 

MnnTtLä : circular beads used as pivots for the 
spindle. 

Gamafh : a small objeot made either of leather or of 
dry grass, which fits in the two pillars of the 
spinning-wheel and throiigh which the spindle 
passes. 

Munm : a pillar of the spinning-wheel which holds 
^ the spindle, 

Takklä or traJdä : spindle of the spinning-wheel. 

Tand : thread spun on the spinning-wheel. 

GhalU or Muddä : a hank of spun varn. 

I In those days spirming was the greatest accomplishment of a young 
girl. Anyone not qualified in the art was looked down upon by her 
liusband and menabers of his household. 
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Trimr^ or Trinjhai^ : a party of young girls or women 
fo! spinning in competition ; a spinning-bee. 

KaÜT^ä : to spin. 

Bhcirofä or Chihha : a nmall basket to hoid the 
hanks. 

The third process, weaving : 

Nam : a weaver’s shuttle. 

Nali : the qaill or bobbin of a weaver^vS shuttle. 

Khaddl : a loom. 

Tatiä or Täi^l : warp. 

Peta : woof. 

MäT^d or Pan : paste of wheat flour used to ^tiffen 
the cotton thread for weaving. 

Kanghl : a heavy comb by which the threads of the 
woof are pressed home. 

Gar^ddb or Qhuv^dl: a knot to unite the two ends of a 
broken thread. 

Attl: a skein of spun cotton. 

Att^rm : coiling of spun thread on a small frame to 
make skeins. 

Atteran : the frame used for coiling cotton thread. 

Julähä : a weaver. 

or Bu7).r}>ä : to weave. 

* • 

Bart^rjü : to dye. * 

Däj : dowry chiefly consisting of dresses, the major 
part of which was prepared by the bride herself; 
a trouaseau. 

asides the vocabolary of the cotton industry the Süfis 
50 employed the names of things in everyday use in the 
^icultural areas, as: 

G(nl : ^ a small hut of mnd and grass, btdlt on pasture 
land for the cowherd, or made in fields for the 
person who keeps watch. 

§ 

1 The World to the was iike a goU for temporaiy stay. 
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Chajj : a tray of thin reeds, used for wnnowing 
agricultural products. 

Chajjll : ^ a tra^' larger tlian a chajj and used to 
winnow the threshing tloor. 

Jhärü ^ or bmhkar : a broom used for sweeping the 
floor or to coüect together grain spread Ln the 
sun. 

A7}g%thl : ^ a small object made of iron or earth to 
hoid fire. 

Bhämbar : ^ a fl.ame or o big fire. 

Ghund : ® ihat part of a womaifs veil which she 
throvvs over her faee to conceal it from men. 


The fnJluPHep of 8fffl Thought and Poetry on Panjäbl 

LHemtiire 

The influence of mystic thought and verse on Panjäbi 
literatuie was tremendous. There was hardly any poet 
of renowj) vvho reniained free from this inflluence. The 
writers of romance iikc Vare Shäh or Wäris Shäh absorbed 
80 much of Süfi idea* that people often wrongly thought 
them to be mysti< s. 

Here, for example, Vare Shäh speaks like a Süfi: 

Parh parh ilam kaza paye kärn mufti 
Bajh ishk de rähn majhül mia 
Parhiä ilam nä rabb di tüm hundi 
Ikko ishk dä haraf mäkul mia.® 

Eeadisig and studying knowlcdge, the mnfils give judgementj 
but without love they huve remained ignorant, Sir; b;;v 

^ 1 A §üfi ia all humility calls himself a dweeper, and he ealls the beliefs 
of differont people tho threshing floor, which he winnows to separate the 
right from the wrong. 

2 §üfi jhärü U wisdom. 

2 The Panjüb is extromely cold in winter and so people use o/ngUhta 
to warm themsolves. Tho @üft’s heait is an etemal a^ith% fuU of fire, i.e. 
sepaTation’s pangs, 

* ln §õn language it is also love’s fiam© which consumes the body. 

6 Ignorance is a gk*md. 

® Hif Vare Shälh p* 1* 
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^raayiug knowled-^e the secret oi God not known, only 
one Word of love is efficient, Sir.^ 

T»ie Süfi iJea tliat l<jye was .-u )reme und beyona a:i 
re!iL'’ous aml bocial bairiüib hds aKo pasbed on mto Ike 
eatL^? literature. Aa evunple here wiü uot la 

on^ nt : 

Kaiiinda i^hk di zät rfatat nähi 

Nahl äshkä da mazli.xb din ram 
isiik zät kuzät nä pu^*hchdäi 
Es istik di bät af*arj r^nl. 
fbiik päk pailt na sHiujli dal 
Nahi jan dä kufr isläm räni 
Amäm ba kbsh nä khauf hai äshka nu 
Khäh mant hoai kbäh Jindgäni,- 

(He) -ays for love exiwt no raee and qualities, nor have lovers 
relicrion and creed, Queen. Love askb not high or iow caste, 
the taie of this love is wonderfuL Queen. The Lover under- 
stand^ uot pure and impure, nor recognizes heathcnism and 
Isläm, Queen. Amäm Ba^sh, the lovers have no fear 
whether death occurs or life remains. 

The mvstio bolief in the instabilitv of creation and 
« «/ 

tlio deception piayetl by the illudou of this world aisa took 

doep root in Panjäln literature. It blosso^ned out in one 

form nr motber. Here is an oxxmple : 

Etho äya nu duniyä moh laldi daglje bäzi dä dhär ke bhes 
miya, 

Sada nahi javäni te aish mäpe sada naki ]e bäl vares miya, 

1 Ho^ closely the above reöembles the foUowiiig of Bullhe Shäh 
{Qänün-t^^Ishq^ Mfi 76): 

Iftlik di naviü na vi bahär, 

Vod Kurän parh pafh thakke, sijjade kardia ghas gaye mafche, 

Nä rabb iirath nä rabb makke, jis päiä iis när ] ai näi. 

Love ever ha? a new season (gloiy). Reading aud studying the 
Vedas and Qur’äii (they) are tired. By bowing m obeisance the 
forehead is wom out. Ood is neither at a sanctuary nor in Mecca. 
One who has foimd (love), hi? light is powerful. 

Bähü has said the samo : 

Fe payh parh ilam hazär katäbat alam hoye säre hü, 

Hildäio haraf ishk dä nä parh Jänn bhule pbirn vicäre hü. 

[Majmü‘a Snl0n Bähü, p. 6). Pe : reading and studying a thousand 
boo^, aü have becomo knowers ; one word of love they do not know to 
road, (hence) lost the poor ones wallc astray. 
s öandar Badan, p. 7. 
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>a«Ia nabi je dauita ül gbore sada nahi je rajü des miyl, 
Muhammadä vidä nä rüp duniyl sada rähn nä kälare 

here (ome, humaii bein^N are «kliulod by the world, wearing 
the of a deceiver, 8ir. For ever are not youth, pleasures 
and nareiits, nor for ever cMldhood, Sir. For ever 

are not Iroa^^nivs, eleidiants «md horses, nor for ever kings 
kinadoms possesscnl, Hir, Sliäli Muhamroad, for ever in the 
woild h noi beauty, nor for ever s^ay^ uhe hair black, Sir. 

These few eximples, we fiipe, will be enough to show 
the exteiii of Süfi indaencf» on Panjäbi iiterature in 
genefaJ. 


i Qüsä Laral Smgha, p. 1, 
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Shaikh Ibrähim Far!d glNi "" 

(c. A.1J. 1450-1575) 

Thl ür^t Panjabi Süfi poet known to us is Shail^ 
Ibräliim, a famous ptr of the Panjäb. All authorities 
at^ree ni saying tliat he belonged to the Cishti order of the 
Süfis and lived between a.d. 1450 and 1575. 

The Cishtls of the Panjäb 

mt 

This order was originally founded by Abu izhäk Shämi 
ofOiKbi,^ bul in the Panjäb it was revived in the thirteenth 
ceiitury * by Faridu’ddin, generally known as Shakar Ganj ® 

The grandfather of Faridu’ddin inigrated to India 
fiom Persia early in the twelfth centnry. Farid was born 
fifty yoars later in the yillage Kdiotwäs^ near Multän, in 
the year a.h. 565 (A.n. 1171>2).^' He became a disciplo of 
QatbuVldin of Delhi. On his master’s death ho inlieritod 
hiö patched mantle and other personal belongings. He came 
fco settle down at Ajodhan afterwards known as Päk Patan.® 
From bere he began his missionary work in the Panjäb. 

3 Am^i^AIcbarl, Vol. IIE, p. .‘567. 

- Kose, A Glossary of ike Tribes and Cablea of the Panjah^ Vol. III, p.432. • 

^ This title onfl;inate<i from a miracle performed by him, Xt has 
manv versions, one of which is that ho was toid by his mother that th© 
roward of prayer was sugar. She u&ed to hide some under his prayer- 
Cc^rpot, whjch the boy Farid pjot after the prayer. One day his mother 
wont oiit and he had to pray alone. Aftor his prayer he lifled the carpei 
and h'und a j^roat suppiy of sugai*—miraculous gift of Ood. His mother 
was surpnsed on her return home and named hitn IShakar Ganj or Treasnry 
of öugar. 

i Am-i‘Akban (English translation), Vol. III, p. 363. Oar^in de 
Tassy translates it Ghanewäl. 

^ ibid. 

^ Macaiiliffe sbaies (jSi/ch Peliffion, Vol. VI, p. 367) that the name was 
ehangcd on accoiint of a oanal in which it was usnal for all who visited 
Baarid to wash their hands. Tliis canal eamo to be known as Bäbä t^ähib 
kd Päh Pafan or Farld’s cleanaing ferry. This is not a aatisfaotory expiana- 
tion, Ajodhan being the seat of Farid was therefore known as Pak Katan* 
—holy fcown or city. 
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On his death, his work was ^iarried on by Mä de*-» iendaais 
from Päk Patan, and his disciples scattered all ov&r northerTi! 
India to carry liis message, always looking to Päk Patan 
as their spiritual centre.^ ShaiWi Ibrähiia was the ele^-entin 
uascendaiit of Pru1dn’ddui. The follovving is the genea- 
logical order 

Hazrat Baba Pandu’ddin fUnj-i-shaKar 
Dlwäii Badr-ud-Dlfi Sulaiman 
Diwän "Alä-uddin Mauj-i-Daryu 
Diwän Mu^izzuddm 
Pir Fazl-ud-din 
lOiwäJa Diwän Munäwar 8häh 
Pir Diwän Bahä-uddin Harün 
Pir Shaikb Ahmad Shäh 
" Pir Atä-iilläh 

Khwäja Shaikb Mohammad 
Shaikb Ibrähim Farid gäni 

Not mudi is known about the birtb and childhood 
of Ibrähim. There is eomplete silenoe with regard even 
to the date of his birih. The ^uläsat-uhTawärtMk States 
that he died iii a.h, 960 or a.d. 1554 at Sirhind where 
he was buried after a spiritual reign of forty-two years.^ 
But both the Jawähir-i-Farldl and the Chilzär4-Fand% 
relate that he died at Päk Patan in rhe year A*a:, 959 or 
4.l>. 1553-4.'^ 

, In Päk Patan there is stiil a tomb known as that of 
. Ibrähim. We therefore believe tJiat he died at Ajodhan as 
the two abo\e-inentioned biographies state.® He is said to 
have reigned as the ptr for forty-two years, and therefore 
his birth must have taken place some time in the middle or 
the end of the fifieenfch century. 

1 The seci mair.tmnod its iniegrity till \ep 5 " läte, when ii was »pht 
<ato two sub-orders, the Nizämias and the §abmas, the former from 
llJ5‘izäitiu’ddin AwUyä. a tiiscipl© of B'aridu’ddin, and ihe latter trom $abir^ 
cotisin and oon-in-law of tlu» ibunder (see Eose% Glossanj^ VoL III, 
i)« 4:32)* 

Ä Se© GuIzar-i-rarldZ. 

8 As qiioted by Maeauhlfe m his tSikh EeMgiont VoL Vi. p. MS. 

4 JawäMr-i^Fartdif p. 294 and 0ulzär4~Farld% p. 81. 

^ s We have been uuaable to ünd any trace of his tomb in Birhmd. In 
uone of the oid biographies of saints do we 6nd that he died at Sirhind. 
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i^iej häving pursued the ordinary curriculuin of secular 
btiMÜes he was initiated iiilo tlio Ciwhti ordei and vvont 
iiroudi the spiriiual trainuig of a SufL Tn coiirse of tirae 
iiP ^ijiMwded his fatiier Qiwäja Sliaildi Mnhammad iii 
\ jl 916-17 afjtl i)ecaiüe the gaddl-^iislun} He seems to 
huve ie'«>f‘m])led Fand oloHely in person and in saiietity, and 
jin-refore was nained Faiid gäm or Farid the Seeond. He 
had freqnent interviewfj with Hindu saints and refornaers, and 
v\ith dervishes of Ihläui ® The titles and appellations which 
Ibrähiin borc^ show the great influenee ho wieklcd over the 
iücHses. He was ealled 

Farid §änl or the Seeond, 

§älig Farid or Farid the Arbitrator, • 

ShaikJb [brahim Kalän or Ibrähim the Elder. 

Bai JRäjä or the mighty king. 

Tliis lani named is a Hindu appellation applied only to a 
person who holds great spiritual powor. To the Hindus 
<md the masses he was also Shai^i Brähm. Brähm is a 
ectiTupt forin of Ibrähim,^ Tbrähim^s popularity amongvst 
tlie Hindus of his tiine is rather araaziug. 

A lõng rosidence in India, a sincere smdy of her religions 
ai>d philosophies, and the political environment had 
weakened the proselytiziug zeal which ariimatod the soul 
of Farid ihe Firsl.'^ The Süfis were not very popular w|th 
the ruleis, and so they eould befriend the cause of the • 
l»eople, and eiisure llieir own safety against the t 3 rranny of 
a fanatieal ruler only by their influenoo over people belonging 

Ho iiatl U\o tiiijjis with Niiriak (see Jmcm Säkht Bälä and tiie 
Tlie (hdzär-i-FancIl is full of accounts of such interviews. 

^ a'hO'U tities anti appollatioius wo have collectod from the Ouhär-i^S 
J\irldV6 Ma<*auiiht* also montions them in hn book, soe 

Ihhqhn^ Vol. VI, p. lOÜ, 

1 Tite fhthar-i-Farldl (p. 70) also calls him Brahm or Baram, The 
Junam Snkhli, ali oall Imn Brähm, sea Bäla-Janam Bäkkl, p. 543. 

5 Eveii Farid tba Fnst was not altogether engaged in the work of 
nonver-Mou. His efforts were ofton supplomenled by two factot^s : 

(l) The pohtiaal domination left tlie Hindus helplesb, ospecially 

ocouoraically. Eaonomie difficulties thorefore oompelled * 
thara to embrace Isläjn, which at once raised their status. 
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to different creeds. Thi.s mõral support the emperor was 
not strong enough to uproot. 

Thus the Cishtis of Päk Patan were the plrs or saints 
of the Pahjäb more than anything else.^ At their shrines 
Üourished that Islämic philosophy which had been coloured 
by Hindu thought and the cult rituals.® Such was the 
State of the Cishti order when Ibrähim ascended the seat of 
Paridu^ddin at Päk Patan. The Gulzär-i-Fandl and other 
Süfl books praise Ibrähim for his faculty of karämät or 
miracles. 

Though "reliance on miracles is one of the veils’’ 
which hinder the elect from penetrating to the inmost shrine 
of the Truth yet no Süfi in the world could be termed a 
Saint unless he performed miracles. The marvellous 
incideuts and fabulous legends relating to Süfi saints are 
often odiouH and fantastic. ShaiWi Ibrähim was no excep- 
tion to this ruie and had his miracles. We will quote here 
two miracles which will illustrate the belief of the people in 
his powor and his control over matter and spirit, and pass 
over the remainder in silenco. 

A thief entered his house with the intention of stealing. 
but God, boing unwilling to see his devotee suffer, struck 

(2) The social disintogrity of the Hindus supplied him with con- 
vorts. If a man of high casto ate or drank at Parid*s or at 
any Mus&\ilman’s houso he was excommunicated, and in the 
absence of * repentance * was forced to beoome a §üfi, 
iience a Mussulman. The members of the neglected lower 
classes also professed the Islämic creed. 

1 An interosting eKomple of this is given in Tartkh-i-Daudi (E. & D. 
od., Vol. IV, pp. 439-40). Äli» Abdulläh of Ajodhan forbade Snitän 
Sikandar Lodi to carry out his resolve to massacre the Hindus assembied 
at Kurukshetra. The Sultan was thereupon enraged and, putting his 
händ on his daggor, exclaimed; ^ You side with tho infidels, I will first put 
an end to you and thon massacre tho infidols.’ But the personality and 
the popularity of Abdulläh soon appea&ed his wrath and he gave up both 
his resolvcs, i.e. to massacre the saint and the infidels, Later on, inspired 
by tho policy of Aurangzeb, the hereditary incumbents of Fäk Fatan 
changed the creed of toleranco advocated by their predecessors, and 
became the aupporters of fanaticism of which Farid the First had dis- 
approved. See Rama Krishna, Les Sikhs, p. 191. 

® Gargin de Tassy finds Hindu inÜuence even at the end of the 
nineteenth eentmy: see La Meligton Mmalmam dam VInde. 

8 Junayd as quoted by Nicholson in The Mystics of Islam^ p. 131. 
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Mm biind. Early in the morning the Sliai^ ordered his 
servant to tetch uater for his ablutiotis. The servant saw 
1 he biind thief and inforrned his master. The thief confessed 
his guilt and begged the plr'a pardon. Thereupon the saint ^ 
pra^eil and the sight of the thief was restored. He then 
oave u]) tliievhig and becanie a murid of the plr} 

Another legend is that in a season of drought the pir 
was l>e8ought to save the people from disaster. Pitying the 
sufferers, he took off his turban and whirled it ronnd, upon 
which rain fell in torrents.® 

The Shaiy? was held in esteem ainongst the distin- 
guished holy men of those days. He had various disgiples, 
the most fainons of them being Rhaikh Salim Cishti of 
Fatehpur.® 

Tke Literary Worh of Farld 

Ibrähim’s literary works in Pänjäbi consist of a set of 
käfla and a liundred and thirty shalohs. Besides these, we 
have been able to trace a Naslhat-Ndmä ainong the Panjab 
tJniversity mannscripts.'^ The style of this is akin to that 
of Pärid and so is the langnage. It is a book on religious 
injnnctions tinged with Süfi beliefs. It clearly indicates 
that he belonged to the orthodox schooi. The remaindei;of 
Pärid s verse is all fonnd in the Adi Oranth, The 0ulzar4- * 
Farldl says that this verse was inserted in the Granth by 
Guru Nänak with the permission of the Pir Shaiüi Brähm. 
The same authority states that only after häving seen the 
book which Nänak submitted to his inspection did the 
Shaiyi give permission to add his sayings.® ^ 

Historioally, the Granth was compiled by Gurü Arjim 
and not by Nänak, and if the permission was obtained it 
would have been the fifth Gurü who procured it from the 

1 Qutzär4-Fandh p. 80. 2 JawäMr-i-Farldlt p. 294. 

3 Macauliffe, Sikh Edlgion, Vol. VI, p. 258. 

* MS* 274, FolioB 2-14. 742. & Chdzär^-i^FaHdlt p. 80. 
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reigiiiiig pir} Iii tiieii* correspoiidence the ÜTirüs rHldi-essed 
each otlier as Nänak^ and this may have led the author of 
the (}nhär4-‘Far%dl to make the mistake. 

^ Hhaiüi JbrähImV Panjäbi poems, though tliey iiad won 
hini the love of the people, failed to procure liim the praise 
of the learnedj wlio looked disdainfuUy at tJie poetb of tho 
livina' languajres and refused to recognize them as sueh. 
The Panjäbift therefoTO shonld thank Gurü Arjnn for häving 
wrif ten down a major pvirt of the verse of tlu8 firsi Pahjabl 
Süfi poet, 

As has been ineutioncd above. Pärid Säni was the uame 

confen*ed on ShailA Ibrähim for his high sanotity. He, 

however. employed it as his nom de The common 

belief, theiefore, is that the verse of Farid in the Ääi Granth 

was composed by Farid the Phst. Macauliffe is certain that 

• it was Sliaiyi Brähm who composed the shaloks hearing 

the name Farid in the Granth But Bäbä Buddh Singh is 

of opinioii that they are mixed compositions of the Parids, 

the First and the Second. The argument of Macauliffe 

that Farid the First did not iive in the time of Nänak and, 

since Nänak had iiiterviews with Ibrähim, the shaloks 

must be the Shaito’s, is not very st rong or logical. tn the 

Granth wc find the liymns of ihose saints who lived lõng 

befbre Nänak and also of those with whom he never had 

any personal relations. Bäbä Buddh 8ingh ® bases his 

argument on two faets; that since Amir IQiusro who eame 

to India coald write in Hindi, why eould not Faridu’ddin 

who was born and brought up in the Panjäb write in Pahjäbi ? 

And »'Om( of the shaloks, such as 

Faridä roti meri käth di lävan meri hhukkli, 

Jinha khädhia copria sol sahange dukkh. 

^ Farid Säni diod iu A.ii. 959 (A.i>. 1553-4) early m the reign of \kbrti, 
while Guru Arjun compiled tho Granth much later (a.i>. 1581-1606). 

2 Munshi Pant bays that Gurü Har Gobind whon he wrote to hnn 
his na^uo as Nanak. See Dabisfän, Vol. If, p 236 

3 Sikh Beliqion» Vol, VI, p. 337. 

^ ibid. 


5 Hans Cog, p, 69 
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\ luj üuy bread ib of wood and >-atisiies my l?imger ; Aose wlio 
ittered bread wili imdergo safiFering, 

kari»-’ ivik.d\e tke iiticMonts ^vhfcb took p aco in tlie life of 
jf^arlcl First apfl *so mu?l be hh, Thus lic makcs Farld 

^ 0 i> 

üia Ifac adiLoivs. The lkst of these tw*^ 

sr^uiKdT- is .j!>Ä ai all eouvineing, a«d die aecond can be 
,i d h J hiliJe by the lact i liat i be incideufs of the fouader’s» 
r're wero vcrbiSed by his doscendant and saecessor. 

Thtraüb h’s argument is eqiiallr weak ’ve agree with 
Ma^aulifFe, as his eonclusiou has the pupport of oue of the 
uf Farid found in the Omrüh. It says, 

Sekh hayäti jag na koi thiru rahiä 
Jisn äsan! ham liaitthe kete bas gaiä.^ 

^ ^ Shaifeb no life in the world is stationary. The seat on wbich 
f am '«eat od has been occmpied by many. 

From the above poem we imdorbtaud that the author 
not Faridu'ddm biit a descendant, who was ocoupying 
bjs s pint oal boar, hence Farid the Secoml. 


ümgtm<f md Style 

Sbaikh Ibrahim pioacdied in Pahjäbi to the congrega- 
tions assembled at Päk Patan.® fiis language was, therefore, 

^ Pahjäbi comprifeing vaiioiis dialects, and was simple^nd 
naiural. The one ilialeut» which h strikinglj’ prominent in, 
language i«« Multäni. The infiuence of Lahndi is also 
vi^ible. A few words of Hindi and Persian are found in 
verbe, bnt they were rarely words whieh the Panjäbi * 
peotde <oukl nuf undersiand. He <‘omposed a few poems 
in HiHKÜ whieh fact proves ibat he had a good eommand 
over that language. But we eannot help stating that his 
verse is ai its besi in Panjäbi. Tbough his poetry is natural, 
^oreefVih and impiessive, ii koks that intense feeling whieh 
^ Äi*i Orantfh Äöd t!^thh f^arld^ hfialok 5. 

* 'rite tastom pievöiH even at preeent btit in ö very degenerate 

TSit itiner • 
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eharaetenzes the poetry of Husain. Except for this want 
of feeling, it is expressive and intelligible, and demonstrates 
the rehtlessness of tbe author's soul for the Divine Union, 
His verse, though it doe^ä not conforin to the Persian 
'-^iles of prosody, is overlaid with similes, very human, and 
sometimes incoherent and unsnitable for the Divine Beloved, 
as in Perbian poetry. Considering that he was the 
fii‘öt Süfi who replaced Persian by his mother-tongue this 
defect can be ignored. His highest merit lies in the fact 
that he was the first Mussulmau saint who oomposed verses 
in Pahjäbi and 'vtas the pioneer of Paüjäbi Süfi poetry. 


Religious Tenets 

ünity of the Godhead and Muhammad^s religion being 
the only true way to attain salvation was the creed of the 
orthodox Süfi missionaries^ like the pioneers of the Qädiri 
and the Cishti orders in India. 

But as tolerance was their motto they soon became the 
fiiends of the people. They influenced the people’s thought 
and were them&elves influenced in tum, and began to doubt 
the aaserted monopoly of the Muslim path to God. Such 
appears to have been the state of Shai^ Ibrahim’s mind 
whepi he became the plr of Pak Patan. He could not 
openlj’' criticize the established beliefs of his order as he was 
the hereditary incumbent and derived his power and prestige 
therefrom, but this could not prevent his holding some 
personal views. The uneertainty as to whether Islam or 
Hinduism was the true path perplexed him greatly. During 
^e of his interviews with Nänak he says : 

Ikk Khudai dui hädi kehrä sevi kehrä hadda raddi.^ 

There is one Lord and two teachers: ^ wMoh shali be served 
(adopted) and which censuring rejeoted ? 

^ Janani SaJJil (Bala), p. 544. 
f s Mubammad and th© Hindu amtaraa. 
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Xäiiak refiliecl 

Sahib ikko räli ikk, ikko aevie aur raddi 
düja kähe simaiie jammä te mar jäi. 
ikko simaro Nänakä jai thal rahiä bamäi.^ 

Tliere is but one Lord, aud ono way. Adopt the one and rejee^ 
the orher.^ Wlij^ rshould one worship a seoond, who is born 
<xnd then dies ' Eomember Him alone, Nänak, who Ls presenf 
in water (beasj aud on land. 

The Shaikh was very pleased with the Gurü’s reply. 
but eonvineed like all Süfis that a patched coat and meaii 
appearanee hurnbled the heart and obtained salvation, he 
advi^ed : 

Päi* patolä dluj kari kambalri Pahiroi 
Jiiii veai Sahu milai sol ves karoL® 

Tear your olothes into tatterb and wear a blanket instead. !ä.dopt 

the dress bv which the Lord mav be obtained. 

•. • 

The Giirü, who had great respect for the Shai^. 
agreed with him that faith and devotion were the only 
means to reaeh the ideal but could not Hsten to this advice 
of Ibrähim. He was a staunch believer in l:arma-yoga and 
an enemy of outward signs and symbols. He toid the 
Shai^ that while wearing secular eostunie one could find 
the Lord, if une loved Him,* 

Ibrähim could not sapporl Xänak\s vievv But he 
was extreniely happy to fiud sonieone who like himself 
thoughi that there was only one way, a belief m dear tq*his 
heart. So, while bidding farewell, he remarked : ‘ 0 Nänak» 
thou Imbt found God, there is no difference between thee 
and ffim.’® This compliment iUustrates faithfuUy how . 
far the Süfi beiiefs of 1 brähim had changed under the later 
Bhägvat influence. 

t. Janam Saklü^ p, 644. 

2 By <»no, Nänak means the way of faith and devotion. 

2 Janam Sakhl^ p. 545. ^ ibid. 

6 How closely this rosembles the Vaisiiava belief; Han han jan doü 
ek hai, bimb vieär koi nui, jal te utho tarang jiau jal hi bikke samäi; i.e. 
God and his sairits are one and the same. The idea that the Baints are His 
mere leflection exists no more, for as a Iide nses from deep waters and 
in deep xvaters it ebbs, simiiarly the saints emerge from God and in Him 
they merge. « 
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Towardö the end of his eareer Ibrähim appears to havo 
set aside the remaining fanatical side of Mäm. His faith 
in the presmbed Süfi code and Qur’änic beliefs scems to 
have fallen into the backgronnd. The following wüi 
*>>onfirm om* Yiew by showing the change in the Shaikh’s 
ideas : 

Farid, iuen <‘arry prayer-carpets on their shoulderfe, wear 
a 8öfi's rohe and speak sweetly, but there are knives 
in Iheir hearts.^ 

His beliel with regavcl to (Jod and His grace is very viv5dl\ 
shown here : 

In the lake (worid) there is one 8wan (good soul) wiiile 
iliere are fiffcy snares (bad sonis); 0 Trne One, my 
hope is in Thee, 

lu Farlcrs verse there is no formal expositiou of any Süfi 
doctrines. ft eomprises short love poeins and couplets on 
religious siibjeetH hi general. Home of his poems show a 
strong oolour of Hindu thought, specially the do<‘trine of 
ahimsä. 

He says: 

Farid, if men beat thee with their hsts, beat them iiot iti 
return, kiss tlieir feet and go hack ® 

And agaiii : 

♦. KU meu\s beart^ are gems, to distress them is by uo 
means good; if lliou desire the Belovod, distress no 
one s hea li. 

Humilitv U also a guvd fjimlity wüh the HhaiWi : 

Farid, revile not dust, there is nothing like it, When 
we are ahve it is beneath onr feet, when we are dead it 
is above 

^ The faine of Shaito Ibrähim has siirpassed fchat of the 
sect of whicii he nas Ihe spiritual head. For centaries 
t SM Bchgiou, VoL VI, i>. 398. 

2 ibid., p, 394. This remincis one of the Vaispava legend iii whioli 
Bbfigu kioka Visrin whüe he is aaleep. Visuu wakes up and boginn to 
naaasage Bhrigifs foot aaying that liis hard body must ha^e hurt his foot. 
^ Sikk Religion, Vol. VI, p. 304. 
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' .ctiie! aüd eveii tije pre&ent day, tbe poet has been 
joied iipou h ^amf^ by thoösanrls of his countrymen 
lio iiever he rrci Ihe iiame ClcMi. Many of his ^joupleis are 
^Ml^eho]d and hmdtcds of completely aneducated 

ivn and w oineij mako (Vcqnent ii^e of dieni. We have 
no\e thüse ^hah)ke wbieb are iopeated in ffindu and 
hi-^^nhnaii honies eiy day. They wil^ ficrve as speeimens 
f his iif pravy «jreniüs and also of his popularity. 



CHAPTER II 


''«K MIdho Läl HtrsAEsr 

(A.B. 1530-1593-4) 

Hxjsain was boru in a.h. 945 (a.d. 1539) in Lahore*^ 
His ancestors, says the author of Tazkirä, were originally 
Käyastha Hindus who embraced Tsläm in the time of 
Feroz Shäh.^ But Bäbä Buddh Singh is of opinion that his 
great-grandfather or grandfather, who became a Mussulman, 
belonged to the dhatä elan of the Räjpüts.^ Under what 
eireumstaneeö Husain^s family confessed the Muhammadan 
ereed is not known* All that we know is that at the birth 
of Husain, the family was sünk deep in poverty. His 
father, who was called nau shaiMš ^Usmän,^ was a weaver. 
Husain never learned this trade, but on aeeount of his 
father being engaged in the industry, Fard Faqir in his 
Kasab-Nämä Bäfind-gän ^ says : 

Par is kasabe de vice bahute alam phäzal hoai 
Par shäh husain kabir jo äye dargäh jä khaloai. 

Though in this profession many leamed ones had been, yet 
Shah Husain and Kabir who came (in the profession) went 
and stood at the door (of 6od). 

Husain was put under the charge of Abü-Bakr at a 
very tender age and became a häfizr when he was ten years 
oid.® Then Shaikh Bahlol of Ciniot (Chiniot, Jhang district), 
" who leamt the doetrine offanä from a Süfi of Koli-Panj-Shir, 
came to Lahore and made Husain his own disciple.^ After 
a few years Shail^ Bahlol returned from Lahore and left 

1 Ta?Jcira Äwliyä4^E%nd, VoL HI, p. 33. 

2: ibid 

* Han^ Cog^ p, 106. VVe do xiot think there is any sueh elan awioiig 
the Kšijpüts. 

^ The Word nau is a sareastie profis which was added to the naiues of 
iiew eonverts by Muhaminadans. 

& See Dartjä-i-Ma^nifat contaiuin» the Kanab Nämä, 

# ^ Tahqtqät-i^öuht^^ p. i3. 7 ibid., pp. 42-3. 
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} nsiiii (‘ontiiiiiC his study of the Süfi practices at tlic 
^^irine of Data Ganj BaÖ&h ^ in Lahore.^ For iwelve years 
he öcrved the a^-hos of tbep^r and follo^ved the strict Qur’änic 
iiiscipiino.^ He is said to have spent inanj“ a night in. a 
sUndiiiu posture in the rivei* Ravi, repeating the 
At twcnty-six he left that plr and beeame a btudent of 
with ^\honi he read roany a book on Süfiism, 
Some time after tliLs, ah he uas eoming out of the house of 
his tcacher with his fellovr-students, he thought he had 
lound the seorct of Ood. Happy at his success he threw 
in the voll the Qtirän Avhi(*h he had in his händ, but his 
companions were enraged at ihis act of heresy. He there- 
npon ordered the book to oome out. It came, and the 
surprise of his companions it was as dry as before.^ Rere- 
after Husain, discarding all rules and regulations, began to 
danco, sing, and drinli. He beeame a mystic, The excesses 
of Husain beeame scandalous and reaehed the ear of Shäh 
Bahlol at Ciniot. The Shaito was so muoh upset that he 
journeyed to Lahore to see things for himself. His taiks 
with his diseiple eonvinced him of his saintliness and he 
went baek satisfied to his native town.® Husain wore a 

red dress and came to be known as Lal Husain or Husain 

« • 

the RedA Husain was very fond of dancing and singing 
and inixed freely in the company of daneers and musieians. 
The Qädiiis, to whose seet Husain bcloiiged, generally Ibved^ 
musie and danoing which, they thought, helped tliemin their 
divine contemplations, but they never went to the extreme 
whieh Husain reaehed. Husain sliaved elean his moustache 
and beard and refused, accorcling to the author of jffasanäf- 
nUäriftn, to aeeept those porsons as diseiples who were 
unwilling to shave their faees.® This idea of Husain and 

1 Seo Xntruduetion, p. xvii, n. 1. ^ Tuhqlqäi^hCithil^ p. 46. 

® ibid. 4 Bistory of Lahore^ p. 145 . 

^ This fitory of convomon rektoil m Tahqlqät^b-^Cishty, pp, 48 - 9 . 

® ibid., p. 49, 

Ta^hlrä Awliyü^-t^Iiind^ Vol. III, p. 34, and Täd-rafta-garit p, 58, 

8 l^amnäUuh*õnfln^ p. 46, 8 ibid., p, 47. ^ 
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his neglecc oi the religiouh dufcie^ of a xVIassukuaa aroused 
süspicion, ana some omciais tliought ot pimibliitig him ; 
bui by poiiitin^ out to tbaüi fclieir ii neglect of religious 
duficb, Hawaiil e^^Mped panisriBieBt.^ Lai Hiisaiii wab for- 
Tunate to beaxi botii, io Iive, uid to die during the 

reign of Emperor Akba^ vdiuse fondiiess for religious meii 
and especially tfn ‘ Süfis proverbiai. Äkliar, ii appears 
from the writings oi Därä 8üik(5ii. kuew Hitsaiii. Prince 
Därä wiites: * Prince Saliin '\ud the iadies of Emperor 
Äkbar\s harem beiieved m liis superiiatural power« and 
entertaiiiod respeot for him.’^ The Tnhqlqäi-i-Cishtl States" 
Chat Prince (lafcer Emperor) Ballm was greatly attaehed to 
the Saint and appointed Bahär Khän. au officer, to record 
his daily doings. These records, whieh ivere regularly 
submitted for the perubal of the Prince, were later on 
compiled together *vith the sayings of the saint and were 
named Bahänä} The Bahäriä is said to be replete with 
incidents relating to rhe .^apernatural power of the saint. 

Hh^ ÄfkjLchmPiif !o Mädho 

Häving beeoine a Süfi, Husain beganpreaching iupublic. 
A Brahmati boy of Shähdara, a villaga across tlie Ravi, 
frequented these religious seances and showed keen interest 
in his teachmgs.® This attracted the attention of the saint, 
who^soon becanie attaehed to the handsome youth. This 
"attachmciit developed so naueii and so rapidly that if on 
any day 3Iüd[io failed to torne, Husain would walk down to 
his hüitse This ,sort of friendslup was not liked by tlie 
5 und.» p. 10, 

2 Prinee Darä, U5 quoied by Latif. boe H}i>tory of Lahore^ p. 145, 

S p, 52 

- 4 W© !iave not beeu öucces^jfal la tiacaig thi^ book ia tb© }ibrarie£> 

of London or of tbe Panjäb. 

ö Sorae H&y thofc ho .saw anu waiJe ae was driakiiig ai a bar. But 
Mädho bemg a juang Hindu lid could aot nav© gon© to the wine-liouse, 
The account given above, therefore, ^eemfes to b© the tru© version. Th© author 
of thhtl relafces (pp, 60-1) that Husain met Mädlio while th© 

lad weni rithng tiu^ough the ba 2 sär in a fashionable manner. He tried in 
vaiu to po‘DS©:Js th© lad fo’ 16 yearo» at the ©nd of whieh period h© 
rf/acceeded. 
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paieiii^, mIio tüed to disbuade thoir froHi meeting Hiisaiii, 
b\il lo no etFect. Dcvsirous of separaiing their child from the 
Sufi they propobed to take hiju to ilie Ganges on a certain 
fe-tival day. V^hen Mädho informed the saint of liis im- 
pciifliiiü: departure. Iie wa^ iniicli distrossod and bogged the 
bo\ üot to go witli liLs parenis. However, he promised 
AJadhi# a liat li in the oompanj’' of Ins parents on the appoiiited 
day. ilädlio thereupon i-efused to aceompany his parents, 
vvho pnx-eedcd alone lo Hardv^r. After a few days the saint 
asked the I)oy to dose hi>s eyes. and when he did so, Mädho 
ibtmd himseli* on tlie banks of the Ganges along with his 
parentb wlio had reached there by that time. After the 
bath he difecovered that he was back in his house ai Shähdara. 
On tlieir reinrn the parenfcs confirmed their son’s statemeiit 
that iio batlied with tliem on the appointed day. This 
innade, ^ays tradition, so mudi impressed Mädho that he 
<*onfessed the Muhammadaii faiih and beeaine a Mussulman.^ 
Another story about Mädho’s conversion is that the attach- 
meilt of Husain for Mädho w^^as disagreeable to the parents 
an(! created suspidoii in the people^s mind.^ But Husain, 
unmindful of all, would go to the boy’s house whon he was 
prevented from visiting him. Vory often the parents would 
lell him that Mädho was absent and Husain would returii 
disappointed. One day when he liad been refused 
mihsion to see the boy, Iie walked down to his houso for the 
seeond tiine. On reaehing the place he saw people weeping 
and wailing. On iuquiiy, he was toid that Mädho was dead. 
The Faqir langhed aloud and walking to iho dead body ex- 
cdaimed: *Get up, Mädho, why do you sleep ai tliis hour ? Get 
np and see I am waiting for you.' Upon this, continues the 
btory, Mädho jiimped on his feel and followed Husain out of 

1 Lafcif on the autlioriiy of Bahäriu, see Hlatonj of Lahore^ p. 145. 

2 TaJiqlqät-^-Üishfi says (pp. 50-1) ihat his rolatives sooing him sleepmg 

ai fche same bed with Lal Husain. came to murder thera Ixith, but the 
power of Husain made them blind and as they conld not find the door, 
thoy retumed. ^ 
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his parental houBC, never to return there again. and became 
a Mussulman. 

Bofch these versions of Mädho’s conversion are legendary 
and most probably untrue and of later origin, because how 
could a Süfi of Hu&ain’s type who disregardcd traditional 
precepts convert his beloved friond to Isläm i ^ 

Secondly, since Mädho did not change his Hindu name, 
it is ceitain that he was not converted to Isläm. 

To our mind the truth appears to have been as follows : 
that Mädho, convinced of Husain’s saintliness, was 
attached to liim in the same manner as the saint was to 
him, and consequently, ignoring the rules of his own society, 
became his disciple and ate and drank with his spiritual 
guide. Such behavioiir would surely have offended the 
conservative Hindus who, on this account, excommunicated 
him and turned him out of their social fold. Thus secluded, 
the imfortunate Mädho had no choice but to go and Iive 
with his master as his friend and disciple. Thousands of 
such adheients were unhesitatingly given by the Hindus to 
Isläm and Mädho no doubt had been one of these forced 
converts. 

Mädho later on was known as Shaikh Mädho and his 
namo came to be prefixed to that of the saint,® who to this 
day is known as Mädho Läl Husain. 

The love of Husain for Mädho was unique, and he did 
all that lay in his power to please the boy. Once, seeing 
his co-roligionibts celebrating /lolt^ and being desirous of 
doing the same, he brought some guläl (pinkish-red powder) 
and threw it on Husain. Husain at once joined him in 

1 Aceording to Hasanät-ul-*ärifJn (p. 46) Husain is creditod with 
haviug been above all rebgions. * Ho said he was neither a Musliin not 
a pagan i.e. Hindu. 

2 Latif on the authonty of Haqlqat-vl-FuqaTä : Hiafory of Lähore, 
p. 146. 

s A Hindu canuval dumig which people amuse themselves by throw- 
^ing colour on eaeh othor. 
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the fun.^ Basani or the spring festival, like hoU, was aiso 
ceIo1)rated eacli year by Läl Husain to please Mädho.® 

Afädho Lal Husain was beid in great respect by tlie 
people. and tlie Hindus, though they seeni to have tocned 
iladho out of their fold, could not mastei tbeir credulous 
beliefs in the supcrnatural miracle-periorming power of the 
saint and esteomed him just as mudi as their Muslim 
brethren. The author of Tazhirä fixes the number of his 
followers as 90,000; hut other people, he says, believed the 
number of his faitliful to reach 1,000,000.^ The sama 
authority is responsible for the stateinent that HusainN 
gaddls, sixteen in number, are scattered all over India.* 
Four of these sixteen seats are oalled Oanbs or the poor, the 
other four are named Dlwäns or the ministers.® Thrce 
are knovn as Khälcls or the ash-smeaiers, and another four 
as BaiMävals, i.e. entertainers. Nothing is said about the 
sixteenth ® 

Husain indulged in wine, and probably it is due to 
alcohol that he died at the age of 53, a comparatively early 
age for a saint. His death occurred in a.h. 1008 (a.d. 1593) 
at Shähdara, where he was duly buried.*^ 4 few years 
later, as predicted by the saint,® the grave was swept away 
by aii overflow of the Ravi. Thereupon Mädho exhumed 
the corijse and carried it to Bä^bänpurä, where it was 
buried with pompous formalities. After his death Mädho 
was buried by his side. Latif deseribes the tomb as 
follows: 

1 Tahqiqät-%-Cif>hti^ pp. 51-2. 

2 These ft‘-tLVdlä aio sfcill celebrated at the shrme wheie he lies bunod 
alons; with liis doar Madho. 

^ VoJ nr, p 30. 

^ The qmldl nihhiti of the Lahore shiine and his relatives are nn- 
educated and ij^norant mon. Tliey said that thoy possessed the 
bio^iapliy and other hooks of the saint but refused to show thom to ns. 
Wo, howover, collected bome käfw fiom the books, and vonded them 
from the 

5 The gaddl-nihhln of the Lahore shrme is the boad dlwän and is the 
öpuituai descendant ot Madho. 

6 Ta^kitäj Awhqä-i-Hindi p. 36. 7 ibxd.» p. 62. 

ö Bi&tory qf Lahore, p. 146. 

2 
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Tho torni) is hiiuatcd north of the village of 
Bägtbänpurä. Tliere are feigns of two tombs on a 
higil plalform, one of Mädlio and the otlier of Lal 
Hiisain, tho acfciial tombs boing in an underground 
cliamber. The platform is surrounded by a wall with 
a gatevray to tho south. Between the platform and 
the sunonnding wall is a apace left for the devotees to 
go round,—the platform being lined on all sides with 
latiice-T^^ork of red stone. Nortli of the enclosure is 
a tower in which is reverentially kopt the impression 
of the prophefs feot (Qadam-i-Basül) and to the west 
is a mosque. This mo.sqne was constructed by Mõra, 
a Muhammadan wife of Ranjit Singh.^ 

Lal Husain appears to have had friendships among the 
holy men of his time, He was an intimate friend of Chajjn 
Bhagat who, the tradition says, called him Shäh Husain 
for the first time.^ He met Gurü Arjun whenever he oame 
to Lahore. We, however, cannot find any historical 
ev’idence to support the assertion of Bäbä Buddh Singh, who 
States that when Arjun w^as compiling the Ädi Granth^ 
Husain submitted his verses to him for inspection, but 
the Gmü, disapproving them, refused to insert thom in the 
Granfli? Husain's poetry, if we may be permitted to say 
so^Js in no way infeiior to that of many others found in the 
' body of the G7anih^ nor woizld a free Süfi like Husain care 
to hawe his verses inserted in the book of a sect then not so 
popular as it was to be after a few years. 

II is Mysiicistn 

Husain’s Süfiism was of a peculiar type and prcsented 
a cuxious medley of Peisian and Indian Süfiism. In his 

X ibid., p. 146. 

2 Iti reUte& that after Husain had brought dead Mädho lo life, Chajju 
Bhagat addiessed him as Shah (a bestower of güts) Husain, instead of Läi 
liusain. 

•s ■ S Hans Cog, p. 107. 
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! 33 "btic ideas and boliefb hö was moro Tndian thaii anyfching 
ebe, bat in bis dailj lift? he followed the siyle of the Perrian 
'^üfis. 

Foreigii Influence 

The foiloA^iiig tv\ü trails of lii', cliaracter aBSrm ihe 
intiuence of Persianism. 

TiiC first trait was his addietion to liqaor. Xeedless 
to say, wiiio-drinldng and daneing in the wine-liouse beeame 
a part of iüb saiiith" prufes&iou. And when drunk, he would 
dance, sing lits own pooms, and preaeh to the crowds who 
gathored round hini. The Indian mystic in goneral and 
the Panjäbi Süfi in parfcicular avoided wine and lod simple 
lives, but the Sufia of Persia were often pleasure-ioving 
people. Ifc does not mean that they all mdulged in drinking, 
but some of them did taste the material wine which had a 
symboJic meaning in their poetry. 

The seeond obviously Persian fcrait was his love of a 
youth. As stated above, he was enamoured of Mädho. 
This idea of loving a youth is opposed to the Indian coneept 
of divine love. An Indian requires no semblance to attain 
the Divino Beloved, and renouncing all attaehment depends 
citlier on his own efforts of spiritual discipline, or, keeping 
faitli, relies entirely on divine graee. The idea of loving* a 
youth, originally Greek/ was borrowod by bhe Muslims of % 
[pläinit* countries, espccially of Persia. Some Süfi 3 and 
smno orthodox Muhammadans teil us that ‘ youth-love ^ was 
praetised for tho following reasons : 

1, A jroxmg man is physically more beautiful 
tban a woman and so he inspires the Süfi 
better in the deseription of his Boloved.^ 

1 Tlio Gtcek-. heiti that * oufeh-love * was the only fona of love 
worthy of a noblo soul. For detnled histoncai developraeufe oC ‘ youth- 
lovü ’ phiio^ophy seo Antttmchm of öolophon and fhe Position oj Woman in 
Qml Poiiiy, bv E. F. M. Eefiecko. 

2 TIih is hko an aitist wlio wants a beautiful raodel to pamt somo 

divme subjeei. • 
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2. Man is a weak being and cannot altogether give 

up his nataral desire to have a companion in 
life. If he chooses a woman companion he 
indulges his lust. Therefore not to incur the 
sexual sin, he takes a pleasing youth on whom 
he showers his love and kindness and in whom 
he confides. 

3. God has no feminine attributes. He is a male 

and therefore to describe him and to constantly 
think of him, a perfect youth is desirable as a 
consiant companion.^ 

As far as poetry can help us, we find no immoral flaw 
in Lal Husain’s love for Mädho. Tt had more mõral than 
religious or philosophic signifieance. For him, this sort of 
love, being absolutely free firom selfish desire, was in no 
way detrimental to the attainment of the Beloved, and 
was consequently elevating. 

His Works 

Husain has left no poetic works. His only work is a 
number of käps of a highly mystic type. 

His Language and Style 

His verse is written in simple Panjäbi, slightly overlaid 
with Persian and Arabic words. It excels in expression of 
thought and has a clear flow. In its simplicity and effeotive- 
ness it is superior to Ibrähim Farid’s Panjäbi. It laeks the 
brilliancy of Urdü poetry but is remarkable for its just 
proportion of words and powerful sense of rhyme. His 
versifieation is smoother, his similes more relevant, and his 
words simpler but more effeetive than those of Ibrähim. 
His poetry is of a less orthodox type but is not as saturated 
with Indian thought as wonld he the poetry of Bullhe 

1 Tho opponerxts of güfiism are of opinion fchat, psychologically, 
this love for a youth could not bo possible and a §üfi kept a youth only 
to satisfy his animal nature. 
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Shah. Lilce his charaoter, his poetry is a curious mixture 
of Süfi; Indian, and foreign thought. The es^ential feature 
of hib pootry wliieh strikes the reader is that it is highly 
paihoüc and, piercing the heart, creates a mystic feeling. 


Pcculiarity of Ms Doctrinea 

Hiibain’s peculiarity of charaoter is also reflecied in 
his poetry. He believes in fanä but does not seom to 
a<»eept the doetrine of ana'hHaqq .without which fanä 
ib not comprchenHible. Äs we shall see presently, he spent 
his life in search of the Beloved whom he knew to be pre¬ 
sent ever 3 nvhere but whom he could not see. His excessive 
love for Mädho also proves that he did not reaeh those 
hoights whicli Bullhä attained. 

Husain believed in the theory of harma^ but on a 
rational Panjäbi basis, as : 

Dunia tõ mar javaijä vatt nä ava# 

Jo kich kittä bura bhalä te kltta apanä pävana,^ 

From the world one parts as dead not to rotum again; whatever 
aetions wrought (be) right or wrong, according to them he 
shall obtain. 

Husain insists on good Jcarmas so much that several of 
his ])oems are composed to express that belief. For example: 

Tari sai rabbä ve mai augap hari 

sabh saiyi gunvantia, tari sii rabbä vo raal augan hari 

biieji hI jis bät nti piad ri soi mai bät bisäri 

rai mU saiya däj rahgayä piäri ri maT rabi ktiäri 

UKil sai te parbat dar de, piäri ri mai kaun vieär! 

kahe husaiu saheiio ni amala bäjh khuäri.^ 

Save, O raaster God, mo fuil of faults ; all friends possoss quali- 
ties (sood kannas), save rae, foU of faults, The objeet for 
which ([) was sent, 0 dear that alone I ignored; gathering 
together (for spinning) ray friends, O dear, have had their 
troubsaaux dyed (for raarriage); 1 am loft unmarried (for not 
possessing a dowry). Of my master (God) the mountains are 

i From a kavväil of the Labor© sbrine. Ii m also giveu in Hans Cog» 
p, 315, 

^ Paujub üniv, MS., p. 371, kap 1. • 
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afraid, poor creature, what am I ? Husain says, 0 friends, 
■vnthout qualities there is but disaster. 

Husain believed in aarrtsära. This belief he appears to 
have borrowed from the Sikhs, a rational BMgvat order 
'founded at the endi of the fifteenth century by Nänak 
Dev. The founder of this sect had endeavoured to brino 
sariisära to the State of a Science and, like the Äjlvihas, 
professed that the wheel of samaara contained eighty-four 
thousand species of life, each of which in its turn possessed 
millions and mUlions of others.^ But Husain fails to have a 
clear grasp when he enters the details. EQs idea is vague, 
as : 

Vatt nah! avana bholiai maai 
eh vari velä eh vari dä 
is caupat de cauräsi khäime 
jug vichare mil eota khade 
ki jänä ki pausi dä.^ 

(Soul) has not to come again (as human being), 0 innoeent 
mother, this tum of time (human birth) is only for this tum 
(life) ®; this chess board [sarnsäm) comprises eighty-four 
squares (species); once separated after sufferings (of 84 species) 
is Union (in God); what do I know that which (soul) obtains 
(after death in present life) ? 

Below is an exquisite example in pathetic, soul-stirring 
words of the sufferings of Shäh Husain^s soul separated 
from the Universal Soul: 

Dard viehore dä häl ni mai kehnu akkha 

süli mär diväni Mtti birahu piä khiäl, lü mai kehnu äkkhl 

jangal jangal phira dhudedi aje nä äyä mahiväl, 

ni mai kehnu äkkhl 

Bhukhan dhüe shähS väle japholl ta lal, 

ni mai kehnu äkkha 

kahe husain faqir rabbänä, vekh nimäniä dä häl, 

ni mai kehnu äkkhl.^ 

^ Les Sihhs^ p. 2 Ham Cog, p, 112. 

3 Acoordiug fco tlie Hiiidu tUougiii a «soul ean oome back into Iba 
samo Iile af his karmas allow that. A man eau be foom again as man, or 
go higher or lower in the seale as iiib actioiis permit. Husain doos not 
seem to bolieve in this. 

^ This käfl m found m the Panjäb XJmversity MS. No. 374 (käfl 9) 
but is slightW different from what the JcavvälJs sing, We give it accordiiig 
/ o thö kuvvälis. 
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Tho story of the paiii of separaiiou, 0 to whom shall I narrate, 
these pangs have made mo mad, tMs sepnratioo is ia my 
thoughfc; from jangal to jangal I roam searohing, yet my 
Alabivai ^ lias not oome. The smouldering fire has black 
flame, wlienever I stir (it), I see the Lai ^ ; says Shäh Husain, 
God’s faqir, behold the lot of the humble ones. 

Husain explained tJie roason of his ecbtatie dancing 
♦^hioh was againsi the preeepts of the established Miassulmaii 
beliofN and perhaps against the injunctiom of the Qvr’äfO 
iLso i 

Hhak giä beshaki hoi ta maT aogan nacci ha 

je ahahu nai mai jhumar päva sada suhägan sacci hi 

jhutho dä mSh kala hoyä ashak dl gall sacci hai 

shak giä beshaki hoi tS mai angan nacci hä.® 

The doubt^ has vanished and doubtlessness is established, 
thcrefore I, devoid of qualities, dance. If I play (thus) with the 
Beloved 1 am ever a happy woman.® The liar’s face (he who 
accused) has been blackened and the lover’s statement has been 
proved true; because the doubt has vanished and doubtlessness 
is Ctotablished, thereforo I, devoid of qualities, dance. 

Hero is a Icäfl in which Shäh Husain dcscribes, in a short 
but forcefui manner, the sareasm of the public about his 
unique ways, aud expiesses his detormiiiation to continue 
his seareh Ibr the divine Beloved : 

Rabbä mere augan oitt nä dliarl 
augan häll ko gim nai atidarõ fazal kari 
dunia väliä nü duuia dä mana nahgä iiu nang loi 
nä asi nahg nä duniä väle sänu hass di jani kani 
kahe Hubiin fakir bai dä sadi dadhe näi baui.^ 

O God do not mind my faults; full of faults (I) without 
qualit;^ ;—from within show compassion (enlightenment). 

1 Tbo story oi Sobiil Mulilväl, gciierally kno^m to the public throucfh 
the Qts^ä bohm Muhlväl hy Fa^al iShdli «ind othor poots. The tragedy 
said to havo takon pltw^e in the time of Shäh thihän, but from the above 
MJf scoms to hijvo boon much oldor aud is, perhaps, of aneient origin. 

2 Lai hoie has two meatimgs, ‘ red consuraing tire hidden under 
black hmoko * aud ‘ tho IŽoIoved hidilcri from us by mäyä ov our igiiox^ance 

From Inmälts, Hans Öog eoutaiiib it too. 

* About Ood. 

ö Suhlqtn or suhägan is a womaii who has her husband living, houce 
happy. 

^ Käpa Shäh Husain^ No. i. 
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To the woridly the pride of the world, to the recluse^ renun- 
oiation is a cover.^ Neither a recluse I nor woridly (therefore) 
whosoever ® lauglis at me; says Sliäh Husain, God’s faqir, my 
friendship is made with the Terrible One (God). 

Tt appears that Husain never attained the stage of Union. 
He ever longed to meet God and merge himself in Him. The 
sentiment that his Beloved was separated from liim by his 
own illnsion or ignorance so much overpowered his soni 
that he sang of his pains of separation in a wonderfully 
touching manner. This pathos has a very lasting effect on 
the mind of the reader. No other Süfi can beat Husain in 
this respect. Here we give one suoh poem ; 

Sajjan bin räta hoil vad<ha 

mas jhare jhar pinjar hoyä kankan geia haddia 

ishk chapäyä chappdä nähi birhõ tanäva gaddia 

rajhä jõgi mai jogiäni, mai ke karchad^a 

kahe shäh husain fakü* sai dä tere däman laggeil.^ 

Without the friend the nights have become longer, my flesh has 
fallen, my body has become a skeleton and (then) my bones 
rattle against each other ; love can never be kept hidden, when 
separation has pitched its camp; Bajhä is a Yogi and 
I £ds Yogin, what has he done unto me ? Says Shäh Husain, 
God’s faqir, I have held Your skirt. 

The following is a true example of Shäh Husain's love 
for intoxicating things. He prays to God to grant him these 
along with wisdom and contemplation. It clearly shows 
that"he was a pleasure-loving Süfi: 

Jeti jeti duniä räm ji tere kolaü mahgdi 
kunda dei sotä dei kotthi dei bhahg di 
säfi dei mirca de! be minti dei rahg di 
posat dei bäti dei cäti dei khand di 
giän dei dhiän dei mahima sädhu sang di 
shäh husain fakir sii dä ehi duäi malang di.^ 

1 Nangä are opposit© of th© woridly, theiefore, recluses. 

2 Lo% here means ‘ eo\ er ’ and not a blankot. It signifios that their 
rommciatioii staiids guaiantee for them and so nobody questions thom or 
makes fun of them, 

2 Jani kam is a Panjäbi expression, veiy difficnlt to render in English. 
It means, even a person of ordinary importance, to say nothing of others* 

4 Panjäb Umversity MS. No. 374, häfl 5 and käflä 2. 

6 ibid , käfl 42. 
n 
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All the World (people), O Rama,^ begs from you. Give tke 
kmjda^ and sopl^ and a cliamber (full) of hhang^ ; ^ive the 
eloth^ and black popper and measureloss colour,® cjive poppy 
and tho ciip and a ca tl ® of sugar; give wisdom and contem- 
pldtion and the lionour of aädhus^ eompany (if^ays) Shäh Hnsain, 
thdfaqir of God, this is the requefet of ^faqtr. 

Sudi was nusain, the unusual Süfi, who lived in tlio hopcs 
of meeting his departed Beloved, but who utilized the poriod 
of waiting iii dtrinking wine and bhang. 


Soiirces of Information 

Pahjäb University MS. No. 374, Polios 2-14, 743. This 
MS, in Gurmukklii charaeters contains abont forty-five Jcäfls 
of Hubain. They are not corrcctly given. The compüer 
has mixed most of them. Some, however, are correct. 

Käfla Shäh Hnsain, a small brochure oontaining 28 
hõfls^ published at Lahore.® 

The häf%8 collected from kavvälls, elders and miräsls 
at Lahore. 

On the life of Husain the following books exist: 

Bahäriä, by Baliär Khän, We have not sueeeeded 
in traeing the book. 

^aqlqat-ul-Fnqarä containb an aeeount of Shäh 
Husain. It is out of print. 

Tahqlqät-i-Cishil by Nür Ahmad Ci&hü. This Urdü 
book speaks of Husain at length.^® 

Tazlcirä-Awliyä-i-Hind^^ by Mirza Muhammad**of 
Delhi. 3 volumes. The third võlume deals with 
Husain and Mädho. 

1 lia^n j7 liero does not mean RÕma, fche hero of the epie but God, 
the omniprosont. 

2 Kunda 1*3 a slono vessel in which bliang is nibbed. 

3 Sota a lõng pioco of wood about two inehos in diameter witb 
which hhanq is prossod and rubbed. 

^ üafwabii indiea. 

5 A tlun cloth for tho liqnid hhang to filter through. 

Some coiotir, genera-liy saffron, to give a plea<3mg colour to the pre- 
paration, 

7 Poppy soeth which are addod to tho proparation. 

8 Caü 1*3 a big oarfchen vossel usod for «storing thmgs. 

^ Sani Singil & Sons, Loban Gato, Lahore, 

30 Koh-i-Noor Press, Lahore. 

u Muir Press, Delhi, 1928. m 
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Hasanät-uh^ärifln’^ by Maulvi Muhammad ’Ümar 
Khän, an Urdü rendering of the Persian work 
^asanät'uVärifln of Prince Därä Shikoh, gives an 
account of Shäh Husain. 

History of Lahore by Syed Muhammad Latif in 
Engiish. Deals with Husain also. 

Hans Cog by Buddh Singh contains some secondhand 
information about Husain. 

Yäd-raftagän,^ another biography of saints, contains 
a few pages on Husain^s life. 

1 Kapur Art Printing Works, Laboie. 

2 Islamia Steam Press, Lahore. 



CHAPTER IfT 

Sultan Bahü 
(a.d. 1631-91) 

In- Sultan Baliü we liave a poet wlio is nniver^^ally admitted 
to have been amoni> the greatebt myatics of India All 
accounts are silent with regard to the dale of his birth, bnt 
they agree about the tiine of his death. He died on Friday 
night at dawn in the first jumadl aisani month in the 
year a.h. 1102^ (a.d. 1691). He was sixty-ihree lunar 
years of age at the time of his death.® Prom this we 
oonclude that his birth took place in the year a.d. 1630 at 
Avan, Shorkot in Jhnhg distriet. Being born at Avän he 
is also known as Ävän.® 

Accordingto Manäqab-i-8altäm^\\i^ ancestors migratod 

to India from Arabia after the death of Hasan and Hiisain.* 

• • 

Häving fought and defeated the Hindus of Pind Dadan 
Khan, Ahmadabad, and the districts around them, they 
forced them and their chiefs to embrace Ibläin.^ Whatever 
his ancestors may have been, the father of Bähü was a 
resident of Jhahg distriet. He is said lo have been a 
person of quiet disposition and so was his wife, the mother 
of Bähü.® Legends relating to his childhood arr^ numerous 
and of a varied nature. One of them is so inberesting that 
we camiot help relating it here. It runs thus : When 
Bähü was a boy, ho was sueh a devout Mussuhnan that a 
sort of raclianee spread round his faee, and whenever a Hindu 
wiinessed it, he was so impressed by it, that forgotting all, 
he renounced his own religion and beeame a Mussulmau. 
This miracle wrought oxclusively by his radiance frightened 

1 Manüqab-i^StiHämy p. 125. 2 ibid. 3 ibid.. p. 4. 

4 Sons of ‘Ali and gianclsons of ih© Piopliefc 

*> Manäqah-i-BuUäm^ p. 7. 

ö She was known as Bibi Kästi Qnds Saia, cf. ibid., p. b. # 
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the Hindus, who sent a delegation to wait upon his father 
and request him to keep his son Bähü indoors, except at 
certain hours. TMs request was complied with, and the 
young boy thereafber had to remain indoors*^ 

His family was held in great regard by the Emperor 
Shäh Jahän who conferred on his father, Sultan Bäzid, 
Kahar Jänan in jägir.^ 

Bähü received his education at home, and his mother 
was mostly responsible for it. It is said that after he had 
married and had begotten cliildren he wanted his mother 
to become his murshid or plr, But she declined, stating 
that women in Isläm were not permitted to be spiritual 
teachers and that he had better go and find a male teacher.^ 
Thereupon he left his wives and family and went to Hazrat 
Habfb-ulläh Qädiri^ at Baghdäd® on the banks of the 
river Ravi. 

After a short period of discipleship Sultan Bähü 
defeated his master in his power of karämät or miracles.® 
Thereupon Habib-uUäh frankly informed him of his inability 
to teach any further and directed him to go to his master 
Hazrat Pir Saiyid Abdul Rahman of Delhi. This Abdul 
Rahmän, as Habib-ulläh describes him, ‘ was apparently a 
man^abdär of the Emperor but possessed great spiritual 
^knowledge Sultan Bähü then went to Delhi and learnt 
from Abdul Rahmän ® what he desired. 

Manäqab-i~Sulfäm, p. 40. 

2 ibid., p. 326. 2 Manäqab-i-Stdtäm, p* 34. 

^ ibid,, p. 35. Wiio this Ha,bjb-iilia.h was we do not know. There 
were so matiy of this narae at tho time. Beale in his Oriental Biographical 
Dictionary mentions two, one a celebrated poet of Agra, aiid another * the 
auihor of an Arabic work called Bahr-uhMantiq or the Sea of Lo^io \ 

5 This Baghdad is clifferent from the famous City of Iräq. Most 
probably it was a villaeje on tho banks of tho Hävi. 

ö Manaqah-i-Sultä'}}!, pp. 36-7. 

7 ibid., p. 37. 

S ibid., p. 37. This Abdul Rahmän could not be any other than the 
son of Abdul ‘Aziz Naqshbandi. Sulaimän Shikoh, son of Bärä Shikoh, 
married his danghter in a.h. 1062 {ä.d, 1651). See Boale, Oriental Bio- 
gr/iphical Dictionaryy p. 13. 
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Bähü, says Sultan Bakhsh Qädirl, was held in great 
esteem hy Emperor Auraiigzeb, who paid him all possible 
attention, but for some unknown reason the saint never 
seeins to have cared for the Emperor.^ Bahü had four 
married wives and seventeen mistresses. Of the formor, 
three wore Muslim and the fourih a Hindu. He had oiglit 
sons from his wives.® This sort of iife, though sanctioned 
by the Muslim law, did not beüt a saint and a teaoher. 
But it is not for us to judge liis private life, and so we 
proceed. 

On his death, Sultan Bähü was buried at Kahar Janan. 
In A.H. 1180 (a.d. 1767) Jhandä Singh and Gandä Singh^ 
raided the district. The relatives and munds, though they 
were very anxious to protect the tomb, ran away in fear. 
One murid of the saint nevertheless refused to prove faith- 
less to his ashes. The Sikh chiefs, however, did not despoil 
the tomb and left the faithful disciplc unmolested.* What 
the Bhangi ohiefs spared, nature, however, did not.® Some 
time after, the Chenab häving changed its course, its 
waters covered the graveyard, and many tombs were 
swept away. The murida and Mhall^äs thereupon began 
to weep and wail, but a voice comforted them by telling 
them that next morning an unknown person would oome and 
bring from under the water the coffin containing the dead 

«i 

body of Sultan Bähü. As stated by the voice, a stränge 
person brought the coffin out of the river ® and häving 
ordered its burial under a pipal tree, in a deserted building, 

1 Tawärlkh Sultan Bähü, pp. 8-9. W© se© no other reason forBähü*s ’ 
mdiflerenee towards Aurangzeb ©xcept that either he doubtod his atten- 
tions or that h© disapproved of his treatmont of the @ufi saints and frionds 
of tho lat© prinee Darä Shikoh whom th© §ü.fis, and ©spocially the Qädirib, 
loved and counted as on© of theinseives. 

2 Manaqah4~Sultäm, pp. 41-2. 

2 Theso Sikh chiofs made this raid in 1766, and it sutely must hav© 
lasted for at least a year. See Griffith’s Panjäb Ohiefs, VoI. I, p. 478. 

4 Manüqah-i-Siät,ünl, p. 130. 

5 It must be stated to the credit of th© Sikh Sardärs that they nevor 
hurt th© rehgious feelings of the Mussulmans by despoiling or by palling 
dowa their sacred buildmgs and other plaoes of worship. 

ö Manäqah4’SuUänl, p. 130. ^ 
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disappeared.^ The cofifin accordingly was taken to the said 
buildmg, put rnider the tree, and a brick platform raised on 
it. The grave was not dug, as was the nsual custOin.® 
This event occnrred ten years after the Sikh raid on the 
district, i.e. in a.h. 1190 (a.d. 1775).® 

His Works 

Bähü, says the author of Tatvärl^h Svllän Bahü, 
wrote in all a hundred and forty hooks in Persian and 
Arabio.* Nothing is recorded about his works in Panjäbi 
except that he wrote poetry in Panjäbi also.® What 
happened to this latter poetry is not known. Most pro- 
bably, as Panjäbi was considered vulgar and unscholarly, 
his works in this language were ignored and nltimately 
lost.® In spite of all this indifference, some of Bähtt’s 
Panjäbi verse was preserved by the gaddl-nisMns, though 
not because they loved it. The foUowers and admirers of 
Sultän Bähü are naostly viUagers and uneduoated people 
who know no langnage except their own mother-tongne, 
Panjäbi. So the descendants, to maintain their own 
prcstige and influence over these credulous people, have 
preserved some of Bähü’s verse.^ It is sung by the havvõtlls 
on the ‘ws days. 

, Bähü, relates the author of Manäqab-i-Sultäni, wrote 
in häs ’Ain-ul-Fuqar that he thanked his mother for häving 
given him the name Bähü, whioh by the alteration of one 
niiktä or point becomes yõMi? 

1 This imknown person, according fco tradiiion, was Sultan Bähü 
himself. 

2 M^ith due respect to tho sentiment of the faithful, we rather doubt 
if the present tomb contams th© ashes of the saint. 

^ Mnnäqah^^iSiütäni, p. 131. 

i ibid , p. 8. 5 ibid., p. 239. 

ö This opinion is confirmed by the place allotted and the indifference 
showii to valuabl© Panjäbi manuscripts m the pnvate MS. coUeotions in 
the Panjäb. 

As nientionod below, some of it has been published by IVGa Fazal 
Din of Lahore. 

p 8. Td/jw, it is «lid in the Pafijab» is as important and ofdcacioiis 
namo ot Ood as Om m Sanckrit. 
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>7 X^ublished slharfl of Bähü is very lengthy, 
of tlie alphabet has oiie, two, or four short 
eonfeisting of eighi tuhlcs, But sume Ictters 
han twenty such poems, The tnobt strikiiig 
Bähü^s poetry is ihat evory second tuhk ends 
.s regarded as a name of AUäh, and ii is con- 
Y meritorious to ropeat it as often as possible. 
in Jhü are an innovation in Panjäbi poetry, 

3 a great hõlp in establishing the authenticity 
ajäbi verse. 

s judged from his poetry, belonged to the 
3hool of the Süf is, but for some reason or other 
ilosophy under the veil of orthodoxy. It may 
isure his safety ^ he disguised his philosophic 
len there was another reason, namely Ms saint- 
did not pernoit him that liberty and happiness 
5 would enjoy. He had become a not in 
a preceptor but as a religious head and objeot 
id worship, This demanded a certam amount 
d prudence on his part. So he had to present 
ic ideas slightly tinged with orthodox thought, 

3 personal conviclions. Yet it is worth stating 
bhü’s ideas, thongh philosophic, were diflferent 
f BuUhe Shäh, his younger contemporary. He 
m to have believed in karma and reincarna- 
he did, they had not become conrictions with 
was a great lack of balance and equilibrium 
leistic philosophy, and ifc is this lack which 
his indulgence in sexual pleasures and princely 
private life was a natural consequence of his 
insteadiness. 

trerse is composed in simple and unpretontious 
is a well-marked character of its own and 

med abov©, Anrangzeb, the emperor, watched his move- 
ly. For this very reason, as we have said below, Inayat 
Qädirx saint, tumed away his bolovod discipi© Bulüxe Shähf 
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rests entirely on the resources of the poefs thought and 
knowledge of the language. There is an absolute lack of 
artiJSoiality. Another thing which is creditable about him, 
is that his verse is pions and bereft of all human love and 
its ideals, 

Bähü’s language is Panjäbi, as it is spoken in Jhang 
and the districts around it. It has sweetness and simplicity 
but is not rustic or vulgar. 

The poetry of Bähü is not much known, and if it has 
attained popularity anywhere it is in the cirole of his 
adherents, though it deservedly demands a better considera- 
tion from the general public of the Pahjäb. 

The foUowing poems are extracted from Bähü’s slharfu 

This is Bähü’s ideal of a faqlr: 

Jim jiodiä mar rahnä hove, ta ves fakira kariye hü 
je koi sutte guddar kürä vang arürhi sahiye hü 
je koi kadde galS mehnä us nu ji ji kahiye hü 
gilä-ulahmbhä bhandi kbavari yarde pärõ sahiye hü.^ 

Jim : if dead while living we want to remain, then the robe of 
faqirs we should wear, 0 He; if any one throws at us 
wom-out rags and rubbish,^ like a dunghill we should bear 
them, 0 He; he who abuses and taunts, to him, we should 
say sir, sir, 0 He; complaint and taunts, scandal and 
troubles we should bear for the Beloved^s sake, 0 He. 

In the following he relates the condition of him who 
has attained Union: 

Jim jinha shau alif thi päya, oh fer kur’än na parh de hü 
oh maran dam muhabbat vala, dür hoyo ne parde hü 
Dozakh bihisht Quläm tinhäde, ca kitto ne barde hü 
mai kurbän tinha to bähü, jehre vähdat de vicc vayde hü.® 

Jim: those who have found the Lord they again do not 
read the Qur^än, 0 He; they respire the breath of love 
and their veils ® have gone afar, 0 He ; hell and heaven their 
slaves become, their faults they have forsaken, 0 He; I 
am a sacrifice for those, Bähü, who in the unity enter, 0 He. 

1 Majmü^a SuUän Bähü, p. 9. 2 Ouddar is wom-out cloth. 

s Majmü^a Sidi^n Bähü, p. 9. ^ Alif here meaus God. 

6 Meauing, their iguorance has vamshed and they have seen the 
rtruth. 
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CahCi s«ieakö oj !iis beloved : 

eani caimä tu kar rot>haaaI to jikkar karedo Ure hü 
1 .iO jaho eann kai sv carlitle, sänu sajjanä bäjk hanorä h“i 
|i ike cain li «5 sada ^^arbda, kndar naki kujk teri hü 
jx de karan asa janim ^avayä bähü yar milsi iide veri hü.^ 

. 'ise 'naooii, spread your and ihe 8tara will laik of it ® 
) flc ; many hnndi^ed i loons like you mi: 5 ht rtso, witkont 
hK ' Friend for io dark, O Ro; where that moon of nin^i 
ikofo no regard for you h felt, 0 Re; for ^mom, 
-llhü, I bave losi mv life, once that Friend wiil mera 

A ^ro U 3a di deiiii*tioii of ml lovorj (^eekee.s): 

Xün nä oh hindu na oh inoman na sijda den masitl hü 
t 131 dam de viec veklian maulä, jinha jän kaza na kitti oü 
Zr däne te hane divane jinhS zat sahi vanjh kitti hü 
lU »I kurban tinha ^5 bähü jinba isbk bäzl eun litti bü. ^ 

\r{i( neither RindiiR are they, iior are they Muslims nor i*» tim 
mosques they in obei&ance bo^r, 0 He; in each and ovory 
hreatfi they behold God, who have not distoriod their 
lirf‘S, O Re ; they oamo wise, and boeame mad, who iraded 
in ihe real substaneo, 0 He ; I am a saeriheo for them, 
Böhü. who have solacted their profession, love, 0 He. 

'ike follovving expre^sos the philonopiiie coneept of 

Süfi thoaght. Here he forgoLtj Iiis orihodoxy : 

Ho hü da jama paili ghar äya, ism kamavanzäti hü 
nä otthe kufar islam di manzil nä ottbe mant hayäti hü 
Roäh rag th! nozdik ianghesi pa andüre jhäti hü 
oit asS vice asi uhua vice dür hui kurbäti hü.^ 

He: droösed in God T come home, to earn the Name is my 
profession, O He ; iieithor are there stages of paganism and 
[släm, nor is ihore death and iife, 0 He; He will pass 
uoarer than the jugular vein; do throw a glance inside you, 
0 He; He is in us and we in Him, falsiiy has gone 
away,*^ 0 He. 

1 Majmü*'a Sultan Bähü» p. 10. 

2 Will disouss of its light being so strong as eompared to their own 
light. 

ö Majmii^a Sultjan Bahü, p. 22. 

^ tn each ereatnre or in the breath of each oreature that breathes* 

5 Majmü^a Sultan Bahü, p. 24. 
ö Haa disappeared or has left the soni. 
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Again : 

Nün naM Jõgi nälii jattgam nä mai cilä kamayä hü 
nä mai bhajj masiti variyä nä tasbä kharkäyä hü 
jo dam gäfil so dam käfir öänu murshid oh pharmäyä hü 
murshid^sänu sohini kitti bähü ikko pai vicc cä bakjishäyä hü.^ 

Nun : neither a yogl nor a jattgam,^ nor have I observed the 
forty days’ fast, 0 He ; neither have T rushed into a mosque 
nor with rosary ^ noise have I made, 0 He ; ' That breath 
when one is forgetful, that breath is false ’ to me (thiü) tho 
teacher ha5 ordained, 0 He; teachor has treated me hand- 
bomely,^ Bähü, in one moment he procured me grace, 0 He. 

Mim mazhaba väle darväze ucce, räh rabbäni mori hü 
pandtä te mulvänil kolõ chap chap lange de cori hü 
addiä maran kam bakhera dardmanda dia ghori hü 
bähü eal utthä! vasiai jitiho dävä nä kisse hori hü.® 

Mlm : religion^s ® gates are high and the path of God is like a 
hole,*^ 0 He; from the pay4its and the mauMs, it passes 
hidden and concealed ® 0 He; they kiek with their heels 
and ereate trouble (but this) for the sufferers is a ghori,^ 
O He; Bähü, let us go there and Iive where no one else’s 
olaims exist,^® O He. 

The following may aeeount for Bähü’s indifference 
towards the Emperor. How could a man with sueh ideas 
appear in the king’s preseiice withont running a great risk 
of being put to death ? 

Ain äshik hove te ishk kamäve dil rakkhe vang pahara hü 
lakh lakh badiS hazar ulähme, kar Jane bäg bahära hü 
. mansür jahe enkk süli ditte väkif kui asräfa hü 
sijjdiya sär dil nä cähe bähü tore käfir kahn hazära hü.^^ 

3. Majmü^a Sultjän Bähü, p. 23. 

2 Sädhus and dervishes with lõng, braided hair. 

By fervently eounting the beads. 

^ Meaning, has done me a great favour by teaehing me the seeret, 
i.e. ‘ the breath when one is forgetüil of God, that breath is false *. 

6 Majmü^a Sultan Bähü, p. 22. 

ö Keügion here stands for any ebtablished chnrch. 

7 Hoie signtfi.es humility. 

8 It passes low and eoneeaJed, i.e. the mystic lover being afraid of 
the elergy keeps himself hidden from them and is humblo. 

^ They try to erush the mystics underfoot and ereate trouble for fchem, 
but to the lover these kieks and troubles appear Hke that auspieious song 
whieh is sung at marriage celebrations indicating the approaehing union. 

30 Where no one professes anything, i.e. where there are seekers but 
no professors of paths. 

Majmü^a Sulami Bähü, p. 16. 
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Ain: ii one is a lo^er aai profö^^o» io/a L \veep üü^ 

he‘^rt likc a mouiiiaiii, O H»>: many milliou^ of S.^rl tums and 
thousands of ta unts he slioiild leol of 

O Ho; ono liko Mängur was aanajöd oi tko rro^s, //iio *^. 5 ' 
acquaiuicd with aü tlio seerets. O ft' , lo bo v boad vi cbe*- 
.viiice ^ licart wants not, Eähä, iBigiif ^ro- 

daim mo koathea, 0 Ho. 

Bähü expre^se,» hi^ s^^ntiments for !ii- h> // / V/ in. iko 
followiiiir • 

Mim murshid makka talib käjl kaba ishk banayä i" 
vicc hazür sada har volo k i»iai liajj *5 < vlvä kfi 
kikk dam malthõ juda jo hove dil mil lao lo ava kr- 
murshid ain hayäti bähü mere lu lu vioc samä^^ä hu,- 

Mlm: the murshid is Makkä, seeker the pil^rim, and love 
is the Ka’aba, 0 He; iii his presence ever and at all fimos'^ 
iet us do that better hajj, O Ho ; if for one moment he parts 
from me, the heart criives to meot, 0 Ho ; Bähü, the mu^^hid 
is the life, he is present in my every pore, O He. 

Bähü, like the ortliodox Qädirls, eomposcd a few 
poems in praise of Abdul-Qädir Jiläni, the fbunder u£ the 
Qädmyä seet. Here is one of this kiud : 

Sin sun faryäd pira diyä pirä, mai äkkh aunava kehnu hfi 
tere johä malnu hor nä koi, mai jehe lakh tainu hü 
phol nä kägaz badiS väle dar t5 dhak nä mainS hü 
mai vicc aid gunäh nä honde bähü tu bakbshidü kähnu ku.^ 

8ln : listen to (my) complaint 0 Plr of the plrs,^ to whom else 
should I teil it ? 0 He : like you there is no one else for me, but 
like me you have millioiis, 0 He ; do not open the papers of bad 
deeds,^ do not push me away from the door, O He ; if I wore 
not filled with such great sins then, says Bähü, why would you 
have pardoned me 1 

1 This obeisance is mado during the five daüy pmyers oi tho 
Muhammadaxis* 

2 MoJmü*a Sultan Bähü, p. 21, 

Waiting upon him at each minuto of the day and night is liko 
pilgrimago to the Ka*aha* 

* Majmü^a Sultan Bähü, p. 14. 

5 A nam© of Abdul Qädir Jääni, 
ö The papers containing the account of my bad deeds. 
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Tihis is the condition of a roal lover : 

Aia ishk di bhäh haddS dä balan äshak baih sakede hü 
pt ke jan ji^ar vico ära, vekkh kabäb talede hü 

' t f gardän phiran har vele jigar dä pide hü 

i^rge ha sära äshak bähü par ishk nasib kide hü.^ 

Ain: lov^e is fire, bones ^ the fuel and sitting in front the lovers 
warm thomselves,^ 0 He ; putting the saw in the heart behold 
itke rhe Icäbäb they are being fried, 0 He ; the mad ones 
(lov rs) ever roam about drinking their (own) hearfs blood, 
O Iie ; thousands have beeome lovers, Bähü, bnt in whose 
destiny is love ? ‘ O He. 

What t!ie ilolovcd expects of the lover is a whito (pure) 
lip ft and not a white (beantifal) face. This idca is vcry 
fine ly expressed isi the liiies given bolow : 

" cl dii kale kolõ muh kala cangä, je koi us nujäne hü 
muh käJä dil acchä ho^re ta dil yär pachäne hü 
eh dil yär de pieehe liove, mata yär vi kade sanjhäno hü 
bäüü sai alam chormasitS natthe, jab lage ne dil tikäne hü.® 

Uäl : tboa a bbok heart a black face is better, each one is aware 
of tha(, 0 He ; ii face is black and heart is white ihen the 
Beloved reccgnizes ihat, 0 He; such heart should ever 
follow ^ the beloved, might be that He recognizes ^ Mm, 
O He ; Bähü, hxindreds of learned men have left the mosques 
and mn (to their plrs) when their heart has attrined its 
mark,'' 0 He. 

The^pure aii<l the eleet are defecribed in this conplet: 

Jim jo paki bin päk mähi de, so paki jän paliti hü 

hikk butt-khäniie jä väsal boai ijk Idiäli rahe masiti hü.^ 

^ Majmü^a Sultan Bähü, p. IG. 

- The different parts of the lover’s body burn in the fire of love, 
hence they aro fael. 

1 The waiTuth oi* siiffering is expeiienced by the lovei*s, i.e. their sonis. 

^ Meaning, those who attain love (i.e. the Beloved’s love) are rare 
thoagh thonsands try to have it. 

5 Majmü‘a Sultan Bähü, p. 11. 

® Should constantly seek the Beloved. 

7 So that he, recognizing the search, will accept the lover. 

^ When the lovers’ hearts have beeome pure and follow ihe Beloved 
(i.e. when they see Büm in all and love Him in all) then they have attained 
light, and so they leave the church. 

Majmü*a Stdi^n Bähü, p. 8. 
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Jiw * those who are pure, without fche purity of tbo 

coasider their purity to be impurity, 0 He; some iti ihe ido!- 
house have reached Union, other.^ have failed in. misqno^, 
OHe.s 

öähü disapprovcb of faqlri withour wledio. 
cäay& : 

\in ilam bdjhe koi fukar kaoiäve kafir racv^ diväiia nü 
-ai variä di kare ibadat räh alläli kannu beganä hü 
gafalat kannu nä klinhau pirde dil /äliÜ fiitt khanria Ml 
mai kurbän tinhä de bähü jinbä mlliya yär yaglna hü.^ 

Ai*f: he who wiiiiout knowlodge profobseb !’enun(idfciou lol fcbat 
false one (käjir) die insane, 0 He: ho miglit worship for ti 
hundred years, yet to God’ö path will h© be a strangor, 0 Ho ; 
beoaiis© of carelessnoss hib cartam« of ignorance not he 
removed and his foolish heart will bo nn idol-house, O Ho ; I 
am a sacrifice, Bähü, for them who havo met the Be^ovod 
Uniquo, O He. 

Now we shall quote a few examples e\pvo^mi% Bähü\«v 
orthodox ideas. The following k iii pralse of tho ij\e of 
llasan, Husain, and their fathor, kill : 

Ain äshak soi hakiki jelirä ka tal mä^hük de manne liu 
ishk nä chore muh nä moro tore sai taivarä kiianue hü 
jitt vai dokkhe räz mähi dä lag‘” udVii vafijho lm 
saccä islik liaHnain ^ Ali dä bähü ^ar dove räz nä hhaimo Lü.’ 

Am: he ib a roal lover wäo cousido»\’> a \iutim, of 

the Belovod, 0 He; who doos nol ronoance lovo ^md torns 
not away his faco, ev^ou if a hundred '•^words ou^ hini, (> Ho . 
in whatever diroHion he soes tho ruie of his lielovwi, thore 
continueB to walk, O He; Bähü, the Irno love is of Hasan, 
Husain and 'All who ga^ve their heads biit did not break tho 
nde, 0 He. 

^ Purity without Ood m uiicloanline 3 S, It ib not by profo=5siu‘jf the 
AO-caUed pure religions fchat one attainb salvation, but by loving Ood. 

- ‘ Some \ says Bähü, ‘ alt ained Union remainmg m tho idoMiouje 
or in 3 i roiigion that prescribes idolatiy and is therofoi© cunsiderot] to bo 
impure by Islam, wbile many mosque-going peoplo bcüoved to bo puie 
could not atfcain it , bocau&e they wer© attached to the letter and not 
to the Spirit. 

' Majfnü*a Sulpän p- iö- 
t Hassain stands for both Hasan and Husam. 

^ Ma^mü*a Bul^n Bähii,^, ^ 
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The foUowing describes tlie horrors of the grave and 
snggests that they could be avoided if the corpse bowed to 
tbe Divine Will; 

*lim jluLae kl äär moya di so jäne jo mardä hü 
iiabarS de vi cc ann nä pani utthe kharc turedä ghardä iiü 
i^k vichofä mä pvo bhäiya düjä azäb kabardä hü 
iman salämafc tis dä bäbü jehrä rabb agge sir dhardä 

J im : whdl do the living know of the condition of the dead, he 
alone kno^ws who dies, O He ; in graves there is n ither food 
nor water and spending is of one’s own house, 0 He ^; iSrst 
there is the separation of parents and brothers,® seeond is the 
troable of the grave, 0 He ; Bäbü, his faith alone there rests 
safe, who surrenders his head before God, O He. 

This extract illastcates well his regard for the kalmä ^: 

He bor dävä nä dil di kari, kalmä dil di kari hü 
kalmä dür jangäl kareda kalme mail uttäri hü 
kalmä hiie läl jawähar, kalme hatt pasäri hü 
itthe ütthe dovl jahäni bähü kalmä daulat säri hü.‘^ 

He : other profession for heart is not effieient, the kalmä of the 
heart is effieient, 0 He ; the kalmä takes the rust away and the 
kalmä serapes off the dirt, 0 He ; the kalmä is diamond, ruby 
and preeious stones, the halmä has extended its shop,® 0 He ; 
Bähü, here and there in both the worlds the kalmä is all the 
wealth,' 0 He. 

Isläm is the only true path, says our poet: 

^.eh dil hijar firäkõ sardä eh dam mare nä jive hü 

saccä räh Muh^mmad välä bähü jal vice rabb labhive hü.^ 

This heart is burning with separation, it neither dies nor lives, 
0 He ; the true path is the path of Muhammad, along which 
God is found, 0 He. 

■* Majmu^a, Sultan Bähü, p. 9. 

« That ib, the time is spent aeeording to one’s own aotions, good 
or bad. 

Brother here means relatives and friends. 

* The halmä is the profession of the Mnhammadan faith. 

5 Majmu^a Sultan Bähüt p. 24. 

6 * Extonding its shop ’ means that the kalmä is spreading or that 
Islam 18 progressing. 

7 That is, the kalmä is the greatest wealth as its repetition wins 
the plaasures of the world and heaven. 

^ Majmü*a Sultan Bähü, p. 4. 
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Sources of bifonmtwn 

jJajfiäqao-bSultänl ^ (in ITrdü). This is a translatiom 
1 ) 1 * lae Persian work of tlie saDie uame. The author of 
Jiib Work was Sultan Hämid, a relative and doht^endant 
of the poet Sultan Bähü. The woik, Ihough il give^ 
much real information, eoiiiains legends of a fabulous 
diaracter. 

Tänkh Ma1chzaYh4-Panjäh^ by Ghuläin in 

Urdü, alfeo contaiiis some iuiportant iufotmation about 
the saint. 

TawariJck Sultan BäTiü in Persiaii. Tiiis ÄIS, pamph- 
let on the life of Sultan Bähü was written by Sultan 
Bakhsh Qädiri in 1920 and is the j)roperty of the Panjäb 
Public Library, Oriental Seetion. 

Many other biographies of saints eontain biief descrip- 
tions of the life of Bähü, bui tbey are mere extraets from 
tliO above-mentioned books. 

Of the PanjäbI works of Bähü only one book has been 
piiblished. This is a coUection of his verses, tho auihentieity 
of which has been well established. The title is Majmü^a 
Abyät Sultan Bähü PanjäbI? It is in ürdü (iharaciers 
and contains a very lengthy slharfl, 

Another source of information, both on the life-history 
and the poetry of Bähü, are the havvälU. Though we have 
not depended on this source for the account of Bähü, yet 
we cannot help stating that if someone colleoted material 
from this source it would bo of great value. 

1 Husain Steara I^ress, Lahore. , 

^ Naval Kishoro Press, Lucknow, 1877. » 

3 Compileci by IMÖa Fazal Din of Lahore in 1915, Can be had from 
AUõb väie kt Kaunu Bukän, Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore, or Iiikiiab Press, 
Lahore. 



CHAPTER IV 

BtTLLHE ShSH 
(A.D. 1680-1758) 

Büllhb ShSh is Tiniversally admitted to have been tke 

groafcest of the Panjäbi mystics. No Panjäbi mystic poet 

enjoys a wider celebrity and a greater reputation. His käfts 

hare gained nnique popnlarity. In truth he is one of the 

greatest Süf is of the world and his thought eqnals that of 

Jaiäl-nd-din Rüin! and Shamsi Tabriz of Persia. Äs a poet 

BuUhe Shäh is different from the other Sufi poets of the 

Pahjäb, and represents that strong and living pious natnre 

of Panjäbi characfcer wiiich is more reasonable than emotional 

or passionate.^ As he was an outcome of the traditional 

mystic thought we can trace some amount of mystic phraseo- 

logy and sentiment in his poetry but, in the main, intellec*- 

tual Vedantic thought is its chief oharacteristic. 

He was born in a Saiyid family residing at the village 

Pandoki of Kasur in the Lahore district, in the year a.i>. 

1680.^ This was during the twenty-first year of Emperor 

Aurangzeb’s reign.*^ According to C. P. Usborne he died 

in 1171 oc a.d. J 785 (i.e. in tho short reign of ’Älamgir 

the"Second) at the ripe oid age of 78. The kavvälhs 

say that he was brought up and educabed on strictly 

Muhammadan lines, as was the wont of Saiyid families 

in those days. C. E. Usborne says that his father was 

a man of dervishic ideas.® 16 is difficulb to decide between 

1 Tho Panjäbi, though he has his superstitions and dogmas, is ever 
ready to shake them off, if he is convinced of their futility, This desir© 
often puts him to inconvenionce but he does not mind it, It is on account 
of this phase of the Panjäbi charaeter that reforming sects have always 
gained ground in tho Pan j äh. 

See C. F. Usborne, Sät Bullhe Shähy p. 5, and BuUhe Shäh, p. 4> 
s Anrangzeb ascended the Mughai throne in May, 1659. 

^ BuUhe Shäh, p. 4. 

5 See p. 4 of his pamphlet. 
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these two contradictory statements. But taking into 
consideration fche political situation of the times and tho 
various legends that have gathered roimd fche sainfs life, 
we can safely say that the JcavmHs are right. The Saiyids 
of Kasiir were said to be well knowii for their bigotry 
and wore mucb enraged when Bullhe Siiäh became a Süfi 
aud rj disciplo of the Aräi Inayab Shäh. Wo conclude 
therefore that Bullhe 8haü’.s father could aot havo boeu 
a mpji of theosophic disposition and wb‘it C. F. ITsborne 
nieant by dervishic ideas was thab he was a rcligious ?nan. 

After completing Ids eduoation, It is said that Bnllhä 
went to Lahore. Of the two traditions, ono says thai, as 
was customary in tho.se days, he came to Lahore in 
search of a spiritual teacher, while the other relatef? that 
he went there on a viah. Each of these two contradictory 
traditions has a legend to support it. The first relates that 
while he was busy searehing the intellectual circles of Jiahore 
to find out a competent master he heard of Shäh luäyafK 
greatness and deeided to make him his mnrsind, He 
turned his steps towards the house of the Shäh, and foiind 
him engrossed in his work in tho garden.^ ^laving intro-* 
dueed himself, BuUhä requested that he mighb be aeeeptod 
as a diseiple and taught the seeret of God. Theroupon 
Jnäyat said : 

Bullhiä rabb dä pan at 
edharõ puttan odharõ läii hal- 

O Bullhä the seeret of God is this; on this side Ho uproots, on 
the other side He ereates. 

'This’, tšixyB tlio Iradhian. Sso hnpressed BuIIliä that, 
loruel.ting his fai^idly and iU siatiL^, he beeame [näyat 
t^^häh^s diseiple/ 

^ Imlyat Shäh wa^^an ami or gordeuor. Slo remaüied in his profea- 
bion even after h© had beeomo a famoiii^ leaeher and saint. 

- The hmvälw sing it, but it h found in almost aH the printocl books 
xnentioned bolow. 

Sm BvUhe Shäh and Bullhe Shäh (Pahjäb XJnivorhity) both givo this 
tradition: see pp. 8 and 13 rospecUvely. " I 
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The second tradition says that Sliäh Inäyat was the 
head gardener of the Shälimär gardens of Lahore. When in 
Lahore, Bullhe Shäli visited them, and as it was summer, 
he roamed in the mango-groves. Desirous of tasting the 
fruit he looked round for the guardian but, not finding him 
the]‘C 5 he dedded to help hlmself. To avoid the sin of 
stealing, he looked at the ripe fruit and said ; ‘ alläh gham 
On the utterance of these magic words a mango fell into 
his hands. He repeated them several times, and thus 
collected a few mangoes. Tying them np in his scarf ^ he 
moved on to find a comfortable place where he could eat 
them. At this time he met the head gardener, who accused 
him of stealing the fruit from the royal gardens. Considering 
him to be a man of low origin and desirous of demonstrat- 
ing to him his occult powers, Bullhä said ironically: ‘ I have 
not stolen the mangoes but they have fallen into my hands 
as you will presently see/ He uttered ‘alläh gbanl^ and 
the fruit came into his händ. But to his great surprise the 
young Saiyid found that Inäyat Shäh was not at all impressed 
but was smiling innocently. The great embarrassment of 
Bullhe Shäh inspiied pity in the gardener’s heart and he 
said:' You do not know how to pronounce properly the 
holy words and so you reduee their power.'’ So saying, he 
utte;red ‘alläh ^anl \ and all the fruits in the gardens fell 
c on the lovely lawns, Once again he repeated the same and 
the fruit went back on to the trees. This defeat inflicted 
^ by the guardian, wiiom the young Saiyid Bullhe Shäh 
considered ignorant and low, revolutionized his whole 
thought. Falling at the feet of Inäyat Shäh he asked to 
be classed as his disciple, and his request was immediately 
granted.^ 

1 Some kavvälts relate that the magic word was hismAlläh, The 
author of Bä^^-Awliyä-e-B.ind agrees with them, see p. 38. 

2 A iong piece of cloth wound roimd the shoolders by Pahjäbi men. 

s This tradition is as popnlar as the other. It was rela^d to ns 
at Lahoi‘e by some The author of Bägh4-AwUyä-e-Hind (p. 38) 

Jinentions it in a shghtly dijfferent manner. 
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)ve two traditiona, thoiigli diffcrent ia det<iil, 
same conelusion, that Byllljä, inipressecl by the 
Inäyat, became liis disciplc. Bulllie Shäli in 
311 qieaks of his maater Inäj^ui Sbah and tbaoks 
i for liaving met sudi a munhUL 

Bullhü shauh ve uTc kärnini 
shauli inavat tari.'' 

0 God the Lord [näyat has saved mo, iow and 


Bullhe 8iiäb di suno hakäit 
hädi pakriä liog hadäit 
raerä murshid Shäh Inäyat 
uh langhäai par.“ 

story of Bullhe Shäh, he has goi hoid of Ihe jjJr 
ave salvation. My teacher, Shäh Inäyat, ho mli 

!^OSB. 

ccount of the PanjäbI poets ii vvould pc*rhaps 
;Ce to speak at grcat Icngili of Shäh Inäyat who 
ersian.*’ But the influonee cxertcd bv liim 
teaehüigs and writings has liiiked him with 
ature. Bullhä, the Rümi of the Panjäb, camo 
f under his iniluence and, häving learnt from 
pired to write his remarkable poetry. It will, 
> proper to give here a shori aocount of 
an. 


Iriäynt and his School 

ShailA Muhamtnad Inäyat-ulläh, generally * 

häh Inäyat Qädiri, u"as born at Kasur in the 

ic Shäky p. 23, käfl 6. 2 ibick, p. 7. 

iyat, ii ih haid, aiways preached iu Pafijäbi and u$ed to 

njäbi võrse of his ovm composition. But as Panjöbt was 

language of tho vulgar and the uneultured thes© composi- 

preserved. 

indebted to Kliän Sahib Shaikii Siräj-ud-din, retired 
aaster General, tho proRont gacUii-nühm of Shäh Inäyat, 
nformation h© fumished on the lif© and work of hib aneestor, 
le we wiU refor to this information as Sirä. Inform., i.e* 
formation. * 
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Lahore district, of aral parents. The amis in the Panjäb 
were gardeners or petty cultivators. They are known to 
be Hindu converta to Tsläm and are therefore oonsidered 
inferior by Muhammadans. Rose, in his Olossary of the 
Tribea and Gastes of the Panjäb, writes : ' The nucleus of 

tliis caste was probably a body of Hindu Saini or Kamboh 
cultivators who were oonverted to Islam at an early period ^ 
Ibbetson and Wilson are also of the same opinion, and 
tlieir view is supported by traditions of some arät subcast^-» 
who elaim descent from Hindu princes of solar and lun.*r 
races” 

The descendants of Shäh Inäyab, however, elaim 
descent from Kuläb, an ancestor of the Prophet Muhammad/ 
The genealogical tree which ShaiMi Siräj-ud-din has kindly 
furnislied, howevjr, cannot convince us of Inäyat Shäh’s 
Ärabian descent. Almost all names between the present 
deseendant and Kuläb are Hindu names ^ The arätsJ" 
according to all available information, appear to be Tndian 
Muslims and Shäh Inäyat was born in one sueh well-to-do 
family. The date and year of Inäyafs birth are not known. 
but one of iiis manusoripts, containing an endorsement in 
Ms own handwiiting and also his seal, bears the date 
A.H. 1110^ (a.d, 1099). From this we can conelude that 
he^was a contemporary of Aurangzeb and perhaps saw a 
part" of the reign of Shäh Jahän. Tho Wazäif-i-Kalän 
gives liie year of Mi deafch as a.h. 1147 (a.d. 1735) during 
t le tim© of Einperor Mahaimnad Shäh ^ He was edueated 

* Vol. p. 15. - Vol. II, p. 15. ^ Sira. Inform., pp. 3 and 4. 

Wg have no motive to doubt ih© sfcatomeixt of th© Shaildj Sahib 
If we do not aeeept it, it is becatis© all scientific and hjstorioal evidenc© is 
a^ainsl it. 

Tho ShaikU showed to ub a Perbian MS. from which he had copiod 
tho genoalogjcal tree. This I fS., from its appearanee and paper, seemed 
to b© of vory roeent origm, 

^ This ondorbomont was, according to the Panjõbi @üfi customs^ 
tho perinit ibsued by Inäyat Shäh to his grown-up son to study the book. 
It shows that h© was aiready a man oi advancod age beeause onJy an 
advanced §üfi had the nght to giv© sueh pormission. 

7 The author of Bäf^i-Awhyä-e-H%nd {p. 36), however, puts it 
^ A.H. 1141. 
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af^er the laanner of his iime and gained a good knowledge 
d Pei'siaii and Arabic. A-s ho was bofn with a rnysti^* 
d'^pos’’tioi he beoame a di:>ciplc oi l\e fainoa^^ Snfi ^eholar 
i,i d fediit Muhaiiiiüad All Razh, Shatla^i.^ Afto^ h had 
.r sied hK Studies hc was creaLod a ^haUfa. La^c^' o i 1 (» 
V eiv^ed iJic <d uilier buF)-2,ecls o[ the SOfi 

^ndLls." So^n aftr’ event he left Ka^or id »nigiated 
'J Ldnre Tlvi ant nv of Bä ih-i-Äwlii/i- -Hi say> üiit 
liie *;reat enniily of Iho Hakini Hii'^ain Khati oinpelled 
hlm fco migralcd bul iiis <i‘sceiidanl> 4SH*rt ih* it 
the ^irder af his tcacher fial bi^ouj^ht hiu 40 
flere, after Ixavdng quellod fche jealoii^-y of hi^ fanious 
oant^mporaries, he e^tablislied a colle^.» of his oaii. To 
fehis coUege oame mon of eiiiCcttion for farih-^r in 

philosophy md other spiritiial .seiences of the tirno ’ 


TIiP DoPtri^Qs of Imjjat ^šhäh 


The I4ädai& of the Paäjäb were fxi loa^ for t leir jdhlo- 
siiidierf. Ik was tlioir mOuouee fial had e>nv3i\.d 
prne' i>ärä SliiLub,* They were rei*y min^L i lelined 
t h Hindu phUosoph 3 ^ dhali laä; ttl w no ov-^^epl' 1' 
lo th\ rulo. iie was a ndu of seholaiiy di-podiion, Aod 

,ie ^everal hooks, as wcll a*» eoniiuantar>s noon th 3 

» 

Wiuks his predetVÄvxrö. In aU Ikulur-al-Anful ' he d s- 
i ribe i ^he diüei*cut metliod^ enipk^yed for the aitainaiont uf 
g{a].a‘/on/ by tho Hindus of ancieiii The^»© variouH 

in jthociS ho classes iii dilierent groiips—the seveiitli and the 
la^t gr^np, aceording to liim, boing effieacious to proenro for 
tli ‘ ^eoker the spiritual stage of Partna-Har^sa, This 


^ The Sfaaitärl is a sub-sect of th© Qadiri sect of güftism, 

- Sirä, Inform., p. 5 ^ p, 36. 

i Sjrj.. Inform , p. 6 5 jbid. 

^ Seo Briti<^h Musemn öatalogm Eieu, I, 54, aiid II, B28 ; aLo Journal 
A^iafigue^ 1915, p. 268. 

^ Thi9 MS. is in the possession of the present gaddl-rnshm* 

Those methods are those vanous yogic proctices, nsod by the yogu 
of oid, to control fche senses and to concentra^ on tho Bivine Lord. { 
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knowledge, Inäyal. believed, was carried by the Gree^: 
Boldiers of Alexander the Great to Greece, from where it 
wBbS boiTOwed by the mystics of Isläin.^ 

Shali Inäyac, besides his enunciation of Hinda thought, 
i^rote considorably of Süfiism and its developinent. Ho is 
said to have written a commcntary on the Holy 
t)ut that is not arailable. The following are his Persian 
pTorks, now in the possession of his l^alifä descendaut, 
Shaikh Siräj-ud-din : 

Isläh-iil-Amal, a work on Süfiism and Süfi practices. 

LatäiJ Ohaibiä 

Irshäd-uhtäliblri? 

i^otes on Jawähir ^amsä of Muhammad Ghau§ of 
Gwalior.^ 

[n addition to these, Inäyat Shäh is said to have written 
nany other hooks. But the fire that broke out in the 
louse of his descendants, during the troubled times that 
bllowed tho death of Mahäräjä Ranjit Singh, consnmed 
;hem aJong with the vast library left by the saint.^ 

Such was the man whom BuUhe Shäh made his hädl 
)r guru. This action of Bnllhä, however, was highiy dis« 
[)leasing to his family. His relatives tried to induce him 
i)0 give up Inäyat and find another mwtshid. But Bullhä 
was firm and paid no attention to them or to their wailings. 
rhe following will sufficiently demonstrate the indignation 
rf the family: 

Bullhe nu samjhävan äiya bhaini te bharjäiyä 
äi nabi aulad ali di buUhiä tu M lika läiyä 
mann lai bullhiä sada kahnä ehadd de pallä räiyä. 

1 Dasfur-ul-Amalf p. H4. 

2 Thea© MSS. hav© never been studied or spoken of by scholars as yot, 
rhey are mostly in Persian but aboiind in Arabie words. 

Spiritually, Shäh Inäyat was a desceudant of Muhammad Ghaus 
of Gwalior ; Sirä. Inform., p. 3. 

4 How th© fir© broke out or who set the house on üre is not known. 
rh© descendants sometimes say it was th© Sikhs, at other times that 
it was som© unknown person. Nobody is sure of th© truth of th© 
{tatement* 
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To Bullhä öisters and siaters-in-law' came to explain 

Wiiy, O BuUhä, have you blackened the fanuly ^ of thr* ?rop]hofc 
and the descendants of ^Ali ? Listen to our advici% Builha, 
and leave the skirt of the arõi ^ 

this reproach Bullhä firiiily bnt iiidiffe/ontly roy^* : 

Jehrä sanü saiyad äkkhe dozakb miin sajäiyS 
joh]ü sänü rä! äkkhe bahfshti piga päiyä 
je tu lore bäg bahärS Bullhiä Tälib hojä räiyl 

Ho who calLs me a Saiyid, shall receive piinishmonl> in üell, he 
who calls mo an aral shall in heaven have swings ; 0 liidlhti, if 
you want pleasures of the garden becomc a disciple of ^ Iie 

BuUha seeme to have suffered at the hands of his luiully, 
as he has once or twice mentioned in hie poetry.* In the 
end, being convinced of the sincere love anrl regard of 
their chiid for Inäyat Shäh, the family left him alone. 
It is said that one of his sisters, who understood her brothcr, 
gave him her support and encouragod him in his scareh 
for truth.^ 

Häving broken with the family, Bullhä eaaie Iive 
with his teacher and soon mastered the secret of hi^» teaehings. 
As the political situation of the times was againsi the Süfis 
and especially against the Rüfi-^ of Tnäyat Shälfs type, he 
forbade Bullhä to speak freely aud openly against the 
established Muhammadan beliefs. But Bullhä (Ud not pay 
heed to his master’s valuable advice, as is (deai ftom 
this : 

Bullhe nu lok matti dede bullhä tu jä baih ma'•tn 
vicc inasiia de kib kujh hundä jo dilõ nomäz na kllH 
bährõ päk kitte kih hundä jo nndarõ gal nä paiiH 
bin muröbid kärnil bullhiä teri aiv^ gai ibädai kitti 

1 In Iiidm the term äi is corxfined to doscendanth through a daughter, 
Descendants through a lOn aro callod aiääd* 

Ä ‘The Arains are also called Rains,* See Bo^e, Olwan/, Voi. Il, 
p, 13« 

This answer and the raproach were kindly givon to me by Mr N. A. 
Wa(j[ar, and were also recited by a few kavvälls, 

^ See Bät BuUJie Skäh» p. 106, käfl S2. 

5 The same sister, Mr C* F. ITsbome says, remained a '^piiister to keep 
company with her bachelor brothor. Soe trans., p. 5. 
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bluattli namäza te cikkar roze kalme te phir gai siälii 
bullhä sbäh sbaub andarõ miliä bhuUi phiie lukäi." 

T 0 Bnllbä people give advice (sa 3 diig), 0 Bullhä, go and sit in the 
mosqne ; wbab avails it going to the mosque, if tbe beairt has 
not said tlie piayer ? Wliat matters it being pure outside 
wb.en irom inside dirt kas not gone ? Witbout a perfect 
teacber, says Bnllbä, yonr prayers are of no avaü. Into the 
fire the prayeis 1 m the mud the fast of ramzan ^ Over the 
kalmä black has passed. Says Bullbe Shäh, the Lord is met 
from within me, bat the peopio are saart hing elsewhere. 

Such iifcterances annoyeJ Shäh Inäyat, who practised 
Eaqlqat (reality) in the garb of Tanqal “ to escape the fate 
that so many Süfis in Islämic lands had met before.^ Bui 
BuUhä, with the enthusiasm of a iiew convert, wcnld not 
li&ten to his good counsel. This act of disobedience made 
Inäyat Shäh extremely angry and so he sent liim away, 
After some time, lealizing the truth of his master^s advice,'^ 
Bullhe Shäh regietued his atticnde and wantod to go back 
to liim. ?Ie triad all devices but Shäh Inäyat ignored him. 
Tiie only way fchen left open to Bullhä was to approach him 
personally. But how was he to do that ? He, lio^over, knew 
his ina&ter’s love for music and dancing. So ho bogaii to 
learn the arts from a dancing girL When he had learnt 
them sufficiently he came to Lahore and waited for au 
opporiunity. One day when Inäyat Shäh had entered a 
mosque, BuUlie Shäh, dressed as a woman, began to sing 
and dance outside it. People gathc^ed round him as is 
the oustom. Attracted by the music Inäyat also came and 
stopped. Bullhä then was singing ; 

Kanun-%~*l8hqj Vol, II, p. 211. 

- Tanqat here means the estabhshed path, i.e. Islam, and Ua^<U 
represents the truth of §üfi[ism. 

^ Like Mansür-al-Halläj and Shamsi Tabriz, ete. 

4 In those days, to speak in that stram was the gmatest horesy. 
Aiarangzeb was very keen on pumshing the Süfis whom he considered 
heretics and also fnends of his läte brother Dära Shikoh, He put to 
doath Sarmad (Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb, Vol. I, pp. 113-14) and saw 
that Mulla Shüh, who was very oid, died in misery in Lahore; see von 
Kremer*s article in J.A ., 1869, pp. 151-3. The QädMs particularly dreaded 
him as Lara was an initiated Qädm (Sarkar, Hisiory of Aurcmgxebt 
-Vol. I, p. 298). 
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j-^tv ho coaii iiicd 

Vati nä kar^a in”ii räjbete %ar da ve> ana 
c4,]]aiokari rät mere ghar rahi kha ve a»ia 
dil dia ^hundhia kliol a^a nai hiiss kha re aria.^ 

Nevor again shall I botr prido for my belovod Räjha (God), O 
friend ; tonight do slaj^ in my houso, O fnond ; nndo the knois 
of your heart and laugb with mo, O friend. 

Tbis wm suüicient fur Inäyai to know who ilio sinjjfr 
u as. < bming near he ri^k('d, ‘ O Singer. are you iiot Biiliha i ' 

" No, liazrai' replicd th(^ singer, 1 am not Bullhä bnl Bhullä\ 
(i.e. lepeiitaiit).'^ He \vas forgiven and oiioe again he 
eauQc lo Iive with bis masler. He remained Avitli him lill 
the day of his death. 

The M^üc Llf( of Biülhe 8häh 

The inysiie life of Bullhe Shäh luih three well-marked 
periods. 

JFirat Period 

Hiö meeting with liiäyat 8häh and hm conversion lo 

the Süfi doetrinos mark the firnt of the three periods. This 

period was ehiefly spent in study, but he albo wrote s(»me 

verse. These eompositionb were in the style of Ike tradi- 

tional Süfi poetry of the Panjäb, i.e. simple bnt emotional 

1 Äal Bidlhe Bhäh^ käjl 48. « ibid.> käp 48. 

5 ibid.y p. n, and on tbe authority of hafrmlls. 

4 ' 
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and sentimental. From thc literary point of view, this 
poetry of Bullhä, tliough graceful and charming, is yet 
weak in thonght and is, therefore, very commonplaceo 
Here is an example : ^ 

Dil ioce mähi yär nu, dii loce mähi yär nu 
ikk hass hasb galla kardia, ikk rõdiä dhõdia phirdii 
kahio phulli basant bahär nu 
Dil loce, ete. 

mai nhäti dhoü raihi gai, ikk gandh mähi dii baihi gal 
bhäh läie här shingär nu 
Dil loce, ete. 

mai dütia ghäil kitia, süla gher cüpherõ litti! 
ghar äve mähi didär nu 
Dil loce, ete. 

buUbä hun sajan ghar äiä, mai ghut räjhan gal laia 
dekh gae samundarõ pär nu. 

Dil loce, ete. 

Heart craves for friend beloved, heart oraves for friend beloved, 
some (girls, i.e. lovers) laugh and laughingly converse, others 
crying and wailing wander, say in this blossomed season of 
Spring. Heart craves, ete. 

I washed and bathed in väin, one knot (grudge) now has settled 
in my heart, O beloved (for not eoming) let me put fire to 
(undo) my toiiet. Heart craves, ete. 

The taunts have wounded me, acute pains have surrounded me ; 
the beloved shouid come for self-manifestation (to show himself 
to the lover). Heart craves, ete. 

Bullhä, now the friend has come home, I have embraeed hard 
my RSjhä ; Behold us Crossing the oeean. Heart craves, ete. 

The above, though a famous hafl, fails to reaeh that height 
of thought and force of charaeter whieh are so characteristic 
of Bullhä’s poetry. 

In this period Bullhä was stiil attached to his Islämic 
theological idoas whieh later on he shook off entirely. He 
believes in the idea of heaven, hell and earth, whieh he will 
not understand later on. Witness this : 

Bullhä shauh bin koi nähi aithe utthe dohi saral 
sambhal sambhal kadam tikäi phir avan düji vär nahi 
utth Jäg ghuräye mär nahi.^ 

1 Känün4-*Ishq, Vol. I, p. 100, kdfi 17. 

2 ibid., Vol, I, p. 64, hafl 1. 







Biiiihü, without tho Lord thoro j\ nono hert) uid rJ )r 

(he^wn and bell) iü hoth the plaeo-». Oarefiiüy, eH’ofti!h lei' 
your feoi fail (tako tho step) a> Ibr a yoi ahall 

not oome. Awake, ariao and snora no more. 

Durini' thi'^ p^^^riod ho ye^ fcrU’- dot^^h nd tiK»* 

wouU u pious Miihamniadan 

ikk roz jahäno jäna hi! 
ja kabre viao saman«l liai 
tera c^hosht kiriä khana hii 
kar oetta inano vLär na lil 
utth jäg ghuraje inar nahl ^ 

One day yon have to part froni tho worid, iu th' gravo you lavo 
to fit, your flesli the insccts eat, romembor this, do not 
forget from your heart. Awako, ariho and snoro no more. 

Ilere he ötill olinging to tlic Mamic beiiof of only liie 

and doiM not believe in tran^migration whi<'h he v\ill htor 

aeccp' as part of liis Advaitism . 

Ta OH jahanõ jäegi, phir kadam na ohtthe paegi 
eh joban rüp vanjliäegi 

tai rahina vice sansär nah!/^ 

From thiö worid you wiU part, iiovor agaiu ahaJl you put voar 
feet here; you wiü thon take ieave of ihin youth aud oai ity, 
you are not to Iive in tho worid. 

This preliaünary siage of Builhä’H mystio lif#» doen not 
scem to bave lastod lõng as there Ls vcry little verse in this 
tone. But undue iinportauce ls givcn to this poetiy by tho 
Süfis of the orihodox type, beeaase this help* tliem to save 
BuUhe {Sliäli from being called a ‘ heretio 

Second Period 

The second stage of Bullhä^s niystie life perhaps bega i 
very soon aftcr tho commeneement of the tirst. During ihi^ 
period Iie assimilated moro of the Tudian outlook. JHere 
he resemliles both the advanced type of Süfi and a Vai^nava 
devotee in thouglii, in religious emotions, and in hi.^ adora- 
tion of the plr or gurü. Like them he plaees the guru and 
i KänüH'f-*Ishqy Vol. I, p. 64 2 ibid.. Vol. L P- 64 
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Gocl Oli the same level and finds no difference between the 
two. The following resemblos so closely the Vaisnava lore 
in idea ami oinotion that, wore it noi for the na^ine Biillhä 
at ohe e id, it wonld he liard to discingiiish it : 

Ikk andheri kothari dujä divä nä vati 

bahõ pliar ke lai eale sham vo koi sang nä säthi.^ 

There is only one dark chamber (worid) without any lamp or 
wick (hope). Holding my wrist they (bad actions) are taking 
me, O Shäm, nnaccompanied and companionless. 

In Ihe abo\"o we find not only the Vaisnava feeling, bnt 
eveii the nnme Shäm aivren to God is Vaisnava. 

Again: 

JBbäve jän nä jän ve vehre ä v^ar mere 

mai tere kurbän ve vehre ä var mere 

tore jlhä malnu hor nä koi dhünda jahgal beli rohi 

dhundä ta sära jahän ve vehre ä var mere 

mai tere kurbän ve vehre ä var mere 

lokä de bhäne cäk mahl dä rajhä lõka vioc kahida 

sädä ta din iman vo, vehre ä var mere 

mai tere kurbän ve vehre ä var mere 

mäpe chor laggi lar tere, shäh inäyat säi mere 

laia di lajj päi ve vehre ä var mere 

mai tere kurbän ve vehre ä var mere.^ 

Whether you consider me (as loved one) or not, O oome, enter 
my courtyard,^ I sacrifice myself for thee, O oome, enter my 
courtyard. For me there is none else like you, I search the 
" Jungles and wastes for my friend, I search the whole world, 0 
oome, enter my courtyard; I sacrifice myself for you, oome, 
enter my courtyard. For others yoa are a cowherd,^ I call you 
Hajhä when in company (but) you are my religion and faith, 
0 eome, enter my courtyard; I sacrifice myself for you, 
O come, enter my courtyard. Leaving parents I have held 
your garment,*"^ O Lord have compassion,® my master save me 

1 Sangzt Sagar, p. 289. s Käfl 49. 

^ Vehrä also stands for Street, but generally it is a courtyard. 

^ Oäh; one wbo looks after the buffaloes oiüy, but bere we have 
translated it as cowberd, wbieh is more comprehensible in English. 

5 3jaf l/xgaxjtä means to accept or foUow tbe person. In a Hindu 
nuptial ceremony tbe end of tbe garment of the bridegroom and the 
veü of the bride are tied togetber in a knot, wbieh means that they accept 
eaob other and sbaU walk togetber, bence tbis expression, lar lagar^. 

ö Inäyat here stands botb for guru (Inäyat Sbab) and Ood’s 
r compassion. 


1 



-shcirio of tlu-. iong love (by b.K*k| O eiior my 

; i 3a<‘nfiee iT»y.'oif for ;vo'i 5 < i^tor iry rnuri- 

} ard. 

afioration aiiö k>j* hl^ fjtirff ue pi‘y. 

Ii« iio diiicrf^iice bHwec‘fi Ood oid Ä»r^? uio 4i\<i;8 

to him in the hame v^train to Gml : 

Pahili paari prem di pulharata dt^rä 

hrij! makko liajj kärn inal iniikb di^bari I ira 

äi inäyat qädiii hatih pakrl morä 

mai udika kar rabi kadi a kar derä 

dhüiid hhahir sabh bhälui käaad Ldiail i kiduvl 

cayhi a doli prem di dil diitirke incrä 

ao inäyat qädirj j! ifihe merä.^ 

Tko firsl stop of love (on tho ladder of iove) i« (liko) heitisa on tho 
2 }aharaf?‘ Pilgrims may perfonn hajj, bul 1 look to your faoo. 
Come, Inäyat Qäiliri, and hoid my händ (bo my Mipport). 

J am waiting, come some time and make a stay. I have 
searched tho whole toivn, wbat iiitvssengor ’ sh di 1 Hond ? 
Häving mounted the palanquin of lovo my hoarl (now) pai- 
pitates ; eomo. Inäyat QädirI, my heart dc-^ircH you. 

At thiö time Builhc Hhäh akt) bcgan to believe in 
kaemas, whicli is an eiitirely Iiidiau t/heory. Kere he refers 
to Ms bad actions thus : 

Ved pothi k! dosh hai hine karam hamäred 

What fault is ii of the book my karmas are low. 

At the end of the secoiid periud BuUhe Kliäh appears 

to have some vi^^ion of tho Lord he was seekiug. He had 

the Vision whic^li tho Süfls lõng to have, but he iiad not 

as yet attained thai stagc whero cUfierences va uisk away. 

Iie got his Vision in tlie orthodox fashion. He was not 

t Känün-i^^Uhq. Vo 3 . V, p. 90 , /m/n 6 , 

2 This is the Siräi.ul Mmtaqlm uf tho Qar^üh. 

^ Qänd in PanjäbI §üfi letnguage is both a mob&engor aud a pobiman* 
Ii is einployed in the saane sonso wlho in tho Vaisnavo languugo. 

4 Kõnün4-*Jshq, VoI. 1 , p. 125 , kajl 97 . 

5 By ved he does not moon tho Vedas but a book of knowlodge. Irt 
tho Paiijäb vcd-poihl is an oxprobsiou used for any book (*ontaining know« 
ledge. For example^ a book ou astrology wili b( o<dled Vid-pothi bocauso 
ii gives knowlodge with legard to uno’.j future, and thai es^acily what 
BuIIhe Shäh means. 
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coDscious of it every moment of his life. ft was an 
oceasional occm^ence He had tliat divine vision like the 
great Sufis and the Jna^atas, tiirongli the paths indicated 
by iil eii.’ respe^-tive rei*gions. Like them, BuDhe Shäh’s 
vibioii of the Lord was also tinged with the colours of Islam. 
He sings of his vision in the traditional way, exalting the 
Piophet and tln^oagh the verses of his Qurän : 

Him mai: lakkhiä -oima yär, Jis de husan dä garm bazär 

jad ahad ikk ikklä, si, nä zähar koi tajallä si 

nä rabb rasül nä allah si nä zabär kahar 

becu va baeagunä si be shiibhä be namünä si 

nä koi rahg namünä si, hun gunägu hazär. 

piärä pabin pnshäka äia, ädam apanä näm dharäiä 

ahad tõ ban ahmad äia, nabia dä sardär 

kün kaha fakün kahäiä, becüiü se cu banäiä 

ahad de vicc mim raläiä ta kittä aid pasärd 

Now I have seen the handsome friend whose beauty’s demand 
is great. When the One was single and alone there was no 
light manifest. There was neither God and the Prophet or 
Alläh, nor was there the cruel tyrant. The One was without 
likeness and incomparable, and without doubt and without 
form. He had no colour or shape, (but) now a thousand 
varieties. The dear One wearing the costumes came, and 
Adam got his name fixed. From the One, Ah/rm^ was made 
and the cliief of the Prophets. He said kun and fayakun was 
said, so out of no likeness He created likeness. In ahad He 
inserted mim (i.e. produeed Ahmad) and then made the 
-universe.^ 

Third Penod 

The third and the last period of Bullhä’s mystic life 
was uniqne. Here he rosembles no Süfi or Vaisnava of the 
Paniäb or the icst of India. During this time he is a firm 
believer ia advaita and aees that aU-penrading spirit, God, 
in aU and independently of all reiigions. Like a true 
VedäntisiD he does not only see Him in friends and co- 
believers but in heathens and opponents also. Here lies his 
greatness. He says : 

1 KanürL4^’l8hq, kuft 57, 2 Literally, so great a spiead 
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K.ih .^auLl m kih k^rd^^ 

žvol pii *<*lio khd dilba .1 ki l^irda 

dp 3kko kril Idkkh irharcLl de s‘»bli ‘^lur ili r 1 

lviü karda, ete. 

musa . pii tran baiiä ko, do noke kiti iard“ 

Kih kardi, ota. 

haaar naa ir liiae hai, emak kiN nu ka i>’dd 
Kih kirda, oted 

IkVhat doo^ Ho, fiionds, wha+ does He l ^-Oiaoone *sk what 

the Boloved doea ^ He is ono, biit tlie houses aro öiiliiorit^ and 
He is lord of evory hou^^e. What does Ho, fr*jond*«, what doos 
He i Whatevor side I glaueo I üiid Him, Ht* keops < ompany 
with each one. Creating Mo->es and Pharaoh (tbiis) beeoming 
two, why does he fight i What does Ho, fri(md.s, what does 
He i You are ovor omnij>resent, (then) whoin does öneak^ 
take away t What does He, frieuds, M^hal doe» Ho ? JDoes 
someone ask what the Belovod does ? 

And again 

Päia hai knjh paiä hai, sattgiirü ne allakh iakhäia hai 
kahu vait para kahu boli hai, kahu imjnii htd kiihu laill hai 
kahu äp guru kahu eeli hai, sabh apana rab dikhaia hai 
kahu OOT banä kahu bhäh ji hai kahu mambar te hah! kazi hai 
kahu tog bahadur gäzi hai, äp apana panth bataiä hai 
kahu masjad kvl vari ära hai, kahu biniä ihakar dvärä hai 
kahu bairägi jap dhära hai, kahu shekiim b<ni ban äia hai 
kaliu turak niusailä parhdo bo, kahu bhagat hindu jap kard© 
ho 

kahu gor kani vice pardo ho, iiar ghar ghar lad ladäiä hai 
bullhä vshahn dä mai muhtäj hm, mähraj milo merä käj hua 
darshan piä dä iläj hüä, laggä ishk ta oh gun gäiä hai 
päiä hai kujh päiä hai.' 

£ have found, I havo found somoihing. My truo gurü Iias made 
manifest the Unmanifest. Somewhere It ^ is an onem\\ somo- 
where It is a friend, somewhere Tt is Majnü, öomewiiere It is 
Lailä, somewhere It i« tho preeeptor, soinewiiere ii is the dis- 
ciple, in all It has manifested Its own paih. Somewhere It is 
a thief, somewhere a bestowor of gifts, somewhere silting in the 

1 Kä/iün-t-*Ishqi käfl 85. 

« An allnsion to the story of Rajba and Hir. Cuoak, tho Siäl chief, 
enraged at the attaehment of his daughter Hir to his cowherd Bajhä, 
separated them by keeping Hir iu close custody and later on by giving 
hop in marriage to a man oi his own ohoice. 

3 KänünA^^Iahq, Voh II, p. 160, häjl 59. 

4 ap hos no gender, so we have rendered it by ‘ It * whioh stands fop 
üUakhn the brahm who is beyond sex. 
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pulpit It is a qäzl, somewliere It is Tegh Bahädur.^ the g^zi 
who has.told of Ms own patli (sect). Somewhere It as a' 
mosque ® is in use, somewliere It has beeome a temple,^ some¬ 
where It is a vairägl in meditation absorbed, somewhere It 
becomes elad, elad as shaifAs^ somewhere as Muslims on the 
musallä ^ read the prayers, somewhere as Hindu devotees re- 
peat God’s name. Somewhere You are engaged in digging 
graves in eaoh house,^ You (God) are fondly fondled. BuUhä 
says, of the Master (God) I beeame desirous, the great Mng 
(Inäyat) met (me) and my work (wish) was done (realized). 
For the manifestation of the dear One (God) was my eure, 
for häving loved (God) I have sung (i.e. have been able to sing) 
this attribute (of God). 

This highly intellectual and clear coneeption of the 
divine was only possible to a few great mystics like 
Bäyazid Bistämi, Al-HaUäj, and Jaläl-ud-din RümL Yet 
we might mention here that they obtained tiiis after häving 
spent tlieir lives in established dogmas, willingly or 
unwillingly, and after häving struggled hard to beeome 
free of them.^ But BiiUlie Shäh appears to have obtained 
the advaita coneeption of God soon after his initiation into 
Söfiism, beeause his poetry abounds in this strain. Among 
the Indian Süfis we hardly find another who beheld God as 
clearly in all ereation, bad or good, as BuUhä did. If there 
were any possible exceptions they would be Mulla Shäh 

1 Tegk Bahädtir means ' brave of the sword but here it stauds for 
tbe^ÄUith guru of the Sikbs who was tried by the at the order of 
Auraagzeb and executed at Delhi in the year 1676. 

2-3 Somewhere in the õult of the mosque is ‘ It ’ represented and 
somewhere in that of the temple. 

^ A prayer caipet. 

5 House here signifies way, path, place. 

6 Both Al-Hallaj and Bistämi could not break with the established 
beliefs. Halläj went to Mekka on pilgrimage many times (See Massignon, 
La Passion, Vol. I, pp. 3, 4, 5). I^^en they beeame free and realized 
the tmth, it was towards the end of their lives. 

7 MuUä Shäh was a diseiple of Mia Mir of Labor©. H© attained 

great fame in Kasbmir and was waited upon by princes and poor alike. 
H© was the spiritual preeeptor of Dära Shikoh. On his aoeession to the 
Mugbal throne, Aurangzeb ordered Mulla Shäh, who then was oid and 
infen, to appear befor© him at Dellii, but later, on th© intercession of his 
sister Fätimä, changed his ordera. Ha was, however, eompelled to ooms 
down to Labor©, where he died in misery. See Claud Field, üfamž 
Saints oj Islõm, p. 180. ' 
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and Sarmad.' Mulla Shäh, though iu no way üiferior to 
Bullfaä iil liis pantheistic philosophy and ifes roalization in 
life, yefc lacked tlie mõral courage to declare it. Possibly 
out of fear Iie attached importance to sudi reMgious pres- 
criptioBS as Ramzän and* the obligatory daily prayers.^ 
Sarmad, the cynio pliilosopher, wlio walked aboufc naked 
in the streets of Delhi, though he had reaehed the highest 
State of mysticism, as is clear from the following, could not 
get free from the superiority of the Jevvish theology : 

My friend, the naked sword Thou comest 
I know Thee, in whatever guise Thou comest/^ 

His denial of Christ as prophet on the authority of the Oid 
Testament,^ and his other belief that God was material subs- 
tance symbolized by a human figure,® did not accord wifch 
his pantheistic thoiight. Wei*e he a true pantheist Iie would 
see God in all teachers and not only in Muhammad and 
deny him in Christ. This diiference between the pantheistic 
concepts of Bullha and of Sarmad illustrates the fact that 
the latter realized the Truth only partially and at moments, 
while the former lived with Truth and in Truth. Bullha 
sees the Beloved in all and ignores the miiTor in wMch 
He is reflected. If the Belored is not seen in full grandeur 
in the meanest of the mean and the lowest of the low as 
well as in the highest and the best, then the lover has ^not 
foulid him. The Beloved is ever the same, and if the lover 
sees Him differently in different creatures, then whose is 
the fault ? The lover’s sui’ely, who has not yet fully realized 
Him. BuUhä had reaehed that stage where proportions, 
differences and pairs of opposites do not exist. He saw God 
in Muhammad as well as in Christ, Krishna, a poor beggar 
in the Street, or his own seif. Witness this: 

1 For aeeounts of Sarmad see Indian Antiquarf/t 1910, pp. S9-90 

2 Claud Fieid, Mystics and Saints of Idam^ p. 180. He reported 
^hose wUo dispensed with the preseribed fasfc and prayei^s, ete. 

3 Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb^ Vol, I, p. 113. 

* ifoid., B. 110. » ibid. 
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Bindräban gaü caräve, 
iankä car ke nad vajäve 
makke dä ban häjiave 
vab väh rang vatäi dä 
biin kl tbi äp cbapäldä.^ 

In Brindaban yoii giazed tbe eattle, invading Lanka ^ yon made 
the soiind (of victory), yon (again) come as tbe pilgrim of 
Mekka, yon have made wonderful ehanges of foi*m, wbat are 
you biding yonr^eif from now ? 

and: 

Saiyo bnn sajan mai paio l, 
bar bar de vic samäio i.® 

0 friends, now I bave found the Beloved, into each and every 
one He bas entered. 

The superiority of Bullhä’s pantheistic conception of 
Godbead lies in the faet that he broke all shackles of country, 
religion, oonvention and sect. The imegrity of the nniversal 
soul and His omnipresence so deeply convinced him that 
no differences existed for him. He became one with Him, 
tbe divine, and experienced that cosmopolitan joy which 
knows no limits and divisions. He says : 

Bnllhä ki jäna mai kann 

nä mai moman vicc masiti, nä mai vicc kufar dil rita 
nä ma! päka vicc palita, nä mai müsä nä pbiraun 
bullbä ki jäna mai kann 

*nä mai andar vaid katäba, nä vicc bbahga nä sbaräba 
nä vicc rind! mast kbaräba, nä vicc jagan nä vicc saun 
bnllhä kl jäna mai kaun 

nä vicc sbädi nä ganmäki, nä mai vicc paliti päki 
nä mai abi nä mai khaki, nä mai ätisb nä mai paun 
bullbä ki jäna mai kaun 

nä mai arbi nä labaun, nä mai hindi sbabir nagauri 
nä mai bindü turk pashori, nä ma! rahindä vicc nadaun 
builhä kl jäna mai kaun 

nä mai bhed mazhab dä päiä, nä mai ädam havä jäiä 
nä mai apnä näm dbaräiä, nä vicc baitban nä vicc bhaun 
bullbä ki jäna mai kaun 

3 Känün-i-^Ishqt Vol. II, p. 239, käf% 90. 

2 Ceylon. 

3 Känün4-*ls}iq, Vol. II, p. 162, Jcäfl 59* 
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4.vvai akliar {“p nu jänS, jifi koi <luja lior p 

maiiliü kor na koi niana, F)uUhä sh ihu Khrra Iial krun, 

bulllici la pnä laiT kaim.^ 


Halli-ia., %%hat <lo T knou who I aiü - X<*ithar ani 1 a ALi4iiii 
? 1 liio moM|SK* nor < m 1 in the ways of p> j<;uiisni nor aaioiij; 
Ihe pure or Miiful, nor am I or ihe Pharauh ; Dullltä, 

wiiat (lo 1 ivuow who 1 am I^eühe^ i'i Ihe book^ oi cloHors 
j, nor iu(lul'j;e(l I i\i hhang' and niue. iioi* in ib(^ niue-hou-^o 
111 the coinpany uf tlie bai, noithor avvake nor asleop. Bullha. 
what do J know wlio I am i Neither in happiiies'^ nor in sor- 
row, nor iu sin or purity nor of water nor of earth, nor in fij*e 
nor in air. Buillul, what do I know who I am i I am not of 
Arabia nor of Lahore. nor an Indian nor of the city of Nat^anr, 
neither a Hindu nor a Muslim of Pesbawar, nor do I Iive 
in Nadaun. Buliliä, what do l know who I am ? Neither have 
1 found the seeret of relic^ioii, nor of Adaiu and Eve om I 
born, neither hav^e t taken a naine, my life is neither settled 
nor unsettlod. Bullhä, what do I know who I am ? Mysolf I 
know as the firsi and the linst, none elso aw soeond do 
I reeognize, none olse is wiher than l. Bnllha, who is the tnie 
maaler ? 


Sudi panfcheiHin with all its grandeur, aeeurding to 
Mr Kremer, has ako a dangeruus ^^ido and tends to atliekm 
and materialism, while the pasBage from it to most eyni<Ml 
epieuroanism is also a veiy natural tliing.^ True as the 
statement is, it doos not apply to tlio paniheism of Biillho 
Shäh. He was not an exception to the ruie like Mulla 
8häh and Prince Därä Hhikoh and a few others,® but Iie 
was a pantheist of a diirereni type. We have staled ahove^ 
that the pantheisin of Bullhe Shäh was Hindu in its entirety 
and therefore diffbred a good deal from ihe pantheisin of 
the Süfls. Builhä^s pantheistic Lhought was aeeompanied 

1 ibid., Vol. IT, pp. 200-7, Hfl 114. 

- TJiis is a question whieh tlio lover or the Seek^^r who hds beeomo 
one with the Loui putb to him«-elf. 

' See ch. u, p. 25. 

^ Journal Ahiatique^ 1S69, pp* 157-8: " Elle ((loetniie panth<^iBte) 
conduit a Tath^ifome et au materialisme; en effet qu’y ait -j1 de pius 
naturel que de passer do ce pantheibuao pohtique a repieuriatao le pius 
eyniquo ? ’ 

Mr Kremer says that only a number of men including HuEa 
Shäh and the prince Därä could manage to koop thoir (‘haracteis spotless, 
ibid., p. 159. 

t 
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by its allied docuines, reiiicarnation and knrm"/, Se dib- 
agreed with bho Süfis \/lio believed ' qn’il nV pas d'existence 
individnelle apres ia mort He was aware of the fact ihat 
complete anniMlation, for wMcli the real mystic sout 
eraves, could not be obtained in one life, (being not so easy 
as it is ordinarily thoiiglit io be), but demanded many 
existenr*es. And then it was not many lives or ecstatic 
contemplaiions alone that made aiinüiilation possible„ 
His secrot of merging in the Universal Spirit was based on 
karma, When fche mind and the heart had entirely purged 
themselves of all sin, when passion and ambition to achieve 
material Iiappiness had vanished completely, when God wa« 
ever present in his thought and act, and wlien the only 
material tie was a sense of rightful duty without attachment. 
then alone was the seeker fit to iose his individual existence 
afier death, and not before. Tliis was an impossible task to 
accomplish, as even smalJ steps away from the right path 
might cause anotlier life or render the seeker unfit for com¬ 
plete fanä, The seeker therefore dreaded atheism and a 
plange in material pleasures more than indulgence in them. 
This unique pliase of Bunhä’s conviction made his pantheism 
free from all danger of becoming materialism or atheism. 

Another superiority of Bnllhä over other Süfis was that 
he neyor took pari in the work of conversion.^ His advaiia, 
which ^as India n in its essenee, had so overpowered him, 
nay had transformed Mm in such a waj that any sort of 
conversion, mass or individual, was beyond his under- 
standing. He had underitood the real sense of anal-Haqq. 
and so to think of conversion from one leligion to another 
was to mock his own belief. All religions to him were the 

1 Journal A^latiqne, 1S69, p. 159. 

2 Even AUHallõJ, whom Biiilliä often mentions in his poetjry for 
häving toid the txuth, spent a good deal of his hfe in preaching Islam 
and persuading peopl© to como to the path indicated by Muhammad. Se© 
La Pasfdon^ P» Ii' might be that whon h© had attained the stat© of 
ana*hHaqq h© no looger believed in conversion, but w© caxmot say any- 
thing definitely sine© h© was hanged soon after the ©vent. 
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oajuQe, MG more ient ilu n aiioi^e’ i, 

Lclovc(\ irom !žK [jo^-^ry ih 

z€al t\u -‘•smeiifv gF Jie s«eeivT ior t!io 


(i tLo 
SOht-P II r t 


"'Ic" i il t C*GMla , ^ Pu 1 Ot i < ! f 


Ik-* t i, iie^e^ca * s j\x t^ji- icsp (‘l i u jsful ^ f an» 

oxr.i, t-i iG (p* 5 pirp ibc ^tur* ut- unid] 

alt ii»c<l 

AitCT (IcAib ui iiKV;ttr, ibihao SIiu i i^hauptt to 
iva&iir. Ho ir^^naint». ž^auLiui lo h ^ Liloseti <di<l ^o Phn- 
^elf by noi iiiaLi;« in<^. \ oo ^^-ler v^ho }W(l » h] uüg aLso 

lemained ringle and kepi nhi ^umpc»üy ja liis i 
He dicd iii a.j>. i7ÕS and wa^ buii^d in Kd-vu nis 

tomb siiJl exbtö. 

Bullhä, ^ajb the trailitiun, wdb nui iniden^b xxl f)v Ins 
own famiJy aod peoplp ^ \^lio gave lüni up for lost. Bin he 
liad eaptivated the hearts of the Pahjäbis and had the 
öupport of the masses. Por the Pahjäbi'? he is biill alive, 
inspiring them to sing of the etemal Belo?ed with vvdjoin he 
lias become one. 


The Poctry of Bullhe Shäh 

Süfj poetry all over the world erotic in expre«sion, 
but in meaning ii is e^^yentiaily synibolie. ‘ Almosl all the 
Süfi poeis wrote aboui the Diviiie Beloved in the jorniB 
applied to their beantiful womend ^ The mystic poetiy,, 
therefore, if liierally taken, seems scn&nous and monotonons. 
In India the SOfis inheriied this tradition with the diflerence* 
that while in Persia and other Iblamie conntrieB the Beloved 
was described both as man and wornan, in India He beoame 
a man, and the seeker or the lover became a woman. ThiB 
essential change is due to Hindu, e«pecially Vaisnava, 

5 Almost all §üfis took part in conversion-work, even the avoweci 
opponents of @üfiism. Mr ?ahüru’<i-Dm Alimad, in his MyUic Tendencies 
of islam, adxaits this (p. 142). 

2 He himself refers to the bigoted attitude of his relatives 
s Hadland Davis, JalMu’ddm Eümii, p. 23. 
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influence.^ Apart from tliis tlie Süfis generally borrowed 
from the Persians, as we have mentioned above, the terms 
for describing the different parts of the Beloved. Even the 
rose garden and the bulbul, whicli are characteristic of 
Persiaii verse, were unhesitatingiy borrowed. In PahjäbI 
Süfi poetry, however, the influence was muoh less than in 
other literary forms. BuUhe Shäh, the king of the Panjäbi 
mystics, seenis free from this foreign influence, and his 
poetry is far from being erotic. Apart from a very few 
poems which he wrote in the early part of his mystic life, 
his verse is entirely exempt from human love. No doubt 
he called Him the Beloved and Bajhä, but never went on 
to describe his different limbs. During the third period of 
his Sufi life the Beloved was the all-pervading universal 
soul and so there was no difference between two beings 
belonging to different sexes. If there was some physical 
difference, it was immaterial to the poet. So Bullhä 
talked of the etemal Beloved in terms highly spiritual and 
pure, as behoves a real seeker. This was an innovation 
Bullhä brought about in the Panjäbi Süfi verse.^ The 
chango was due to the foUowing causes. Firstly, there was 
the natural growth of his own character. He never sought 
the shelter of a woman’s love. He fell in love with the 
universal Lord and, therefore, found worldly love entirely 
supeifluous. This was the first and the chief cause why his 
• poetry was essentially non-erotic. Secondly, it was due to 
the growth of his spirituality. Once he had east off the 
•veil of ignorance and had found the Lord, he had found his 
own seif. He therefore could not write poetry in the material 
sense, following tradition and poetic convention. Nowhere 
in his häfls do we flnd fabulous deseriptions of the eyes, 
nose, neck, cheeks, ete. of the Beloved. So we can safely 

J- In Vaisnava poetry, God is Knshna the eowherd and the seeker, 
Kädhä, is a nulkmaid. 

2 Bähü’s poetry is also devoid of hmnan love, but so very little of 
his verse is found that it is hard to oome to any definite conolusions. 
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say that iiib poetry represents truly wkat is naturaily felt in 
loving the divine. His verse is suffused with fehe love 
divine. This is the greatness of Bulihe Shäh the poet. 

The second reason for his greatness is that his verse is 
most simple, yet very beautiful in form. If it is pathetic 
it is full of viva oity, if it is intellectual it is full of feeling. 
It has no ornamental beauly. Its beaufcy lies in tliought 
and in the facility and simplicity with which that thought 
is expresscd. Who could express with greater facility his 
Union with God ? 

Rajhä rSjhä ka^di ni mai äpe rajhä hoi 
saddo ni mainu dhido rajhä, hir nä äkko koi 

rajhä mai vicc mai rajhe vicc hor kbial nä koi 
mai nahi uh äpe hai, appni ap kare dil joi 
rajhä rajhä kardi ni mai äpe rajhä hoi 
saddo ni mainu dhido rajhä liir nä äkho koi 

liatth khündi mere agge mahgü, modhe bhürä loi 
BuUhä hir saleti dekho, kitthe jä khaloi 
räjhä rajhä kardi ni mai äpe rajhä hoi 
saddo ni mainu dhido rajhä, hir nä äkho koi ^ 

Bepeating Rajhä Rajhä, friends. myself I have become RSjhä. 
Gall me (now) Dhido ^ Rajhä, none should call me Hir. Rajhä 
is in me and I am in Rajhä, no other thought there is, I do 
not exist, He himself exists, He amuses himself. Repeating 
Rajhä RSjhä, ete. In my händ the staff, before me the 
wealth,^ and round my shoulders the rough blanket; BuUhä, 
behold Hir of Siäl, where she has gone and stood. Repeating 
Rajhä Rajhä, friends, ete. 

BuUhä also did not foUow the conventions regarding 
the similes, verse-forms and alahhäric beauties. Here lies 
his poctic originaiity in whieh he excels most of his Indian 
and almost all of his Pan j abi Süfi contemporaries, pre- 
deeessors and sueeessors. 

1 Känün4-^I$hqf Vol. II, p. 262, Icäft 109. 

2 Dhido is a cowherd who looks after buffaloes. That was the name 
of Eajhä when he beeame a cowherd of the Sial chief. 

* Cattle in those days wer© the wealth of the tribal chiefs. When 
h© drove the cattle to the fields, the cowherd Räjhä walked behind them 
with a staff in his händ, and a rough blanket over his shoulders. 
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Bnllhä did not writo much, but wliat he wrote was 
inspired and to the point. A great amonnt of poetry is said 
to have been composed by the poet, but one can easily 
distinguish tlie ^^eal from the counterfeit by the force and 
strength of tlie language and the directness of thought 
wliich is so ciiaracteristic of Bullhä^s verse. 

We liave already seen how familiar he was with all 
that was Panjäbi in tradiüoii and beauty, and how gracefully 
he spoke of it. He never altempted to explore those regions 
of wliich he had no real knowledge. He was a child of the 
Pahjäb and so sang in his mother-tongue, in the oid original 
verse-forms of his land, taking his similes from the life that 
was familiar to hün. His poetry, though remarkably 
abstract, is not incomprehensible. We give below a few of 
his Icäps for their literary interest: 

Meri bukkal de vice cor ni, meri bukkal de vicc cor 
kihnu kük simäva ni, meri bukkal de vicc cor 
cori coii nikal giä ni, jagg vicc paigiä shor 
meri bukkal de vicc cor 
musalmän siviä to darde, hindu darde gor 
dove ese de vicc marde, iho dohä di khor 
meri bukkal de vicc cor 

kitte rämdas kitte pbate muhammad eho kadimi shor 
mitt giä dohi dä jhagrä nikal piä kujh hor 
meri bukkal de vicc cor 
arsh manürõ ndlia blga, sunia takht Lähaur 
' «häh inäyat ghundhiä päia, lakk chip khicdä dor 
meri bikkal de vicc cor.’^ 

Within the folds of my veil was the thief, O friend, within the 
folds of my veil was the thief; to whom shouting at the top 
of my voice should I teil that within the folds of my veü was 
the thief ? Stealthüy, stealthily, he has gone out, and (this) 
has caused surprise in the world. The Mussulmans fear the 
crematorium, and the Hindus fear the tomb, hoth die in this 
(fear) which is the trouble of both ; somewhere it is Rämdäs, 
somewhere it is Pateh Muhammad; this is the etemal struggle. 
The difference of both has ceased, as something different has 
tumed up. IVom the high heavens the prayer-caUs were made 

3 Känün4-^l8hq, Vol. H, Mfl 64. 
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and tjh.ey wer© heard at the thron© ^ of Lahor© ; Shäh Inäyat 
tied the knots and now He (God), hidden behind, pxills the 
strings. 

Here Bnllh© Shäh stands for the unity, so essential for human 
welfare, of the followers of different religions and sects. 
He bases his argument on the fact that he sees God installed 
in the heart of each individual, no matter to what religion 
he bclongs. The expression of the sentiment is simple, 
impressive, and beautiful. 

Hiiidü nä nahl musalmän, behi© trinjhan taj abhamän 
sunni nä nahi ham shiä, sulh kui kä märag liä 
bhükkh© nä nahl ham rajje, nahge nä nahi ham kajje 
rõde nä nahi ham hassde, ujare nä nahi ham vassde 
päpi nä sudharmi nä, päp pun ki räh nä jl 
bullhä shahü har citläge hindu turk do jan tiäge.^ 

Neither Hindu nor Mussulman, let us sit to spin, abandoning 
pride (of religion). Neither a sunni nor a sh¥a, I have taken 
the path of complete peace and unity. Neither am I hungry 
(poor) nor satisfied (rich), nor naked I nor covered. Neither 
am I weeping nor laughing nor deserted nor settled. Neither a 
sinner, I, nor a pure one, I am not walking in the way of 
either sin or virtue. Bullhä, in all hearts I feel the Lord, 
(therefore) Hindu and Mussuhnans both have I abandoned. 

Bullhe Shäh was an impartial critic of bigotry and those 
set rules and regulations of a church which forbid free 
expression of the divine love. Not finding any difference 
between the spiritual codes of Islam and Hinduism he allotted 
them both a place inferior to that which he assigiied to 
the divine love. In the following Jcäfl he gives a dialogue 
between the clerical code and love, in which love comes 
out victorious : 

Ishk sharä dä jhagarä paigiä dU dä bharm matäva mai 
saväl sharä de javäb ishk de hazrat äkh sunävS mai 
sharä kahe eal päs mulla de sikkh lai adab adäba nu ^ 
ishk kahe ikke harf baterä thapp rakkh hor katäbi nu 
sharä kahe kar panj asnänä, alag mandir ki pujä re 
ishk kahe teri püjä jhüthi j© ba^ baithõ düjä r© 

1 Seat of Inäyat Shäh at Lahore. 

2 Kmmn<-^lshq, VoL II, MJ% 73. 


5 
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sharä kahe kujh sharm hayä kar bänd kar is camkäre nu 
ishk kahe eh ghungat kaisä khullan de nazäre nu 
sharä kahe eal masjid andar hak namäz adä kar lai 
ishk kahe eal maikhäne vice pike sharäb naphal payh lai 
sharä kahe eal bihishti caliye, bihishta de meve khäva ge 
ishk kahe otthe paihrä sädä äp hatthi vartaväge 
sharä kahe eal hajj kar moman pulsarät lahganä re 
ishk kahe buä yär da käbbä utthõ mül nä haina re 
sharä kahe shäh mansur nu süli utte cäriä si 
ishk kahe tusa chahgä kittä buai yär de väriä si 
ishk dä darzä arsh müallä sirtäz lauläki re 
ishk viecõ paidä kittä bullhä äjiz khaki re.^ 

Love and Law ^ are struggling (in the humjn heart) ; the doubi 
of the heart wiil I settle (by reiating) the que&tions of Law, and 
the answers of Love I will deseribe, holy Sir ; Law says : 6o 
to the mulM ^ and learn the rules and regulations. Love says 
(answers): One letter is enough, shut up and put away other 
hooks. Law says: Perform the five baths ^ and worship 
alone m the tempie. Love says: Your worship is false if yoii 
consider yourself separate.® Law says: Have shame and hide 
the illumination (enlightenment). Love says : What is this veil 
for ? Let the Vision be open. Law says: Go inside the mosque 
and perform the duty of prayer. Love says: Go to the 
wine-house and drinking wine read the naphah^ Law says: 
Let us go to heaven, we will eat the fruits of heaven. Love 
says: There we are ciistodians or rulers and we ourselves 
will distribute the fruits of heaven. Law says: 0 faithful one, 
oome perform the hajj, you have to eross the bridge.^ Love 
says; The door of the Beloved is Ica^aha, from there I will not 
stir. Law says : On the eross ^ we placed Shäh Man§ür. Love 
says: You did well, you made him enter the door of the Beloved. 
feie ränk of Love is the highest heaven, the crown of ereation.® 
Out of Love He has ereated Bullhä, humble, and from dust. 

The following were the true feelings of Bullhe Shäh 
which he was not supposed to express. But being unable to 

1 This häfl was kindly given to me by the läte Mlräsi Maula Bakhsh 
of Lahore. 

2 SharVat. Tn Panjäbi it is called sharä or sharlyat, 

3 A Muhammadan. prie&t, but here it stands for priests of any 
chureh. 

4 Baths at five sanetuaries, aa aot considered to be holy by tho 
Hindus. 

5 Not on© with th© univorsal seif. 
ö Supererogatory prayei*s. 

7 tSirap,u%mustaqim. 3 LiteraUy, stake. 

ö Laulähob kimä Mholaqtu^lafiäka (Qad^4-qudsl). 
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hiclo tliem any loriger he pours tiieni oufc with tliat vehemenee 
and force whicli ardent but geiiaine suppressed thought 
g\^ii?rally possesses. Besides, the beanty of this poem lies 
iil tiie fact that thougli Bullhä tisos the vcry words and 
cxpression whicii an enraged Panjäl)i would ase, iie earofally 
avoids all that oould in the ieasfc mako it vulgar or violent. 
Hov/ many poets could express great x^liilosopliic truth with 
force and so-briefly and swceily as Bullhä did ? 

Muh äi bät iiä rahindi hai 

Jhüth äkhS te kajh bacedä hai, sacc äkkhiä bhämbar macdä hai 
dil doiil galiS to jaccdä hai, jacc jacc ke jelibä kahindi hai 

möll äi bät nä rahindi hai 

ikk läzm bät adab di hai, sänu bät maiümi sabh di hai 

har har vico sürat rabb di hai, kahu zahar kahu chappg di hai 

muh äi bät nä rahindi hai 

jis päiä bhet kalaiidardä, räh khojiä apane andardä 
suldthväsi hai is mandar dä, jitthe carbdi hai nä lahindi hai 

muh äi bät nä rahindi hai 

etthe dunia vicc hanerä hai ate tillkap bäzi vehrä hai 
andar värke dekho kebrä hai, bähar khalkat pai dhündäd! hai 

muh äi bät nä rahindi hai 

etthe lekhä päü pasärä hai isdä vakkharä bhet niärä hai 
ikk sürat dä camkärä hai jiü cinag därü vicc paldl hai 

muh äi bät nä rahindi hai 
kite näzo adä dikhiäi dä, kite ho rasül miläi dä 
kite äshak ban ban äi dä, kite jän judäi sahindi hai. 

muh äi bät nä rahindi hai 
jadõ zähar hoe nür hori, jal gae pahär koh tür hori 
tadö där carhe mansür hori, utthe shekhi nä maldi baidi hai ^ 

muh äi bät nä rahindi hai 
je zähar karS asrär tal sabh bhul jävan takrär täi 
phir maran bullhe yar täi, atthe makhfi gall sohindi hai 

muh äi bät nä rahindi hai 

asa pajrhiä ilm tahkiki hai, ulthe ikko haraf hakiki hai 
hor jhagarä sabh vadhiki hai atv§ roulä pä pä bahindi hai 

muh äi bät nä rahindi hai 

bullhä shahu asathõ vakkh nahl, bin shahu thi düjä kakkh nahi 
par vekkhan väli akkh nabi, tähi jän pai dukkh sahindi hai 

muh äi bät nä rahindi hai.^ 

The speech that has oome into the mouth cannot be withheld- 
If I State an untruth something remains, by telling iho truth 

I VoL II, käfllO. 
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tite fire spreads ; ^ of both (truth and untruth) the heart is 
disgusted ^ and in disgnst the tongue speaks. The speech, ete* 
One necessary thing coneems religion, but to me all things are 
known; everything is the image of God, somewhere it is visible, 
somewhere hidden. The speech, ete. He who has diseovered 
the seeret of the saint or gum), (he) has found the path of 
Ms inner seif and is the happy resident of this temple (seif- 
reaiization) where there is no rise or setting. The speech, ete, 
Here on earth is darkness, and the conrtyard (path) is 
slippery; look within, who is there ? Outside, the crowd 
is searehing (for God). The speech, ete. Here the aeeount 
(karma) has spread its feet, the seeret of it is different 
and unique. Of one image (God) there is the light as 
a spark falls into wine. The speech, ete. Somewhere He 
(God) shows coqnetry, somewhere He brings Mnhammad, 
somewhere as a lover He comes, somewhere His soni suffers 
separation. The speech, ete. When light (God) beeame 
visible, the mountain of Sinai was aflame, again on the cross 
monnted Mansür, there exists no boasting of min© or yours. 
The speech, ete, If I proeiaim the seerets, all quarrel (of re- 
ligions) will be forgotten (cease); then they (the clergy) will 
kill the friend BuUhä; here on earth hidden speech (ambi- 
gnons) is charming. The speech, ete. I have studied the 
Science of search (divine) and therein only one word is gemiine. 
AU other argning is additional (and unnecessary) andiiseless 
noise is made. The speech, ete. BuUhä the Lord is not 
separate from us, apart jfrom the Lord nothing else exists ; but 
there is no seeing eye, hence the soul is suffering pain. The 
speech, ete. 

Sourees qf Information 

- Panjäb University MS. No. 374, Folios 2-14, 743. 
In Gurmukkhi charaeters. This MS. contains a few sayings 
of BuUhe Shäh. The compiler in an appended verse says 
that he was called Püran Däs and compiled the book 
in 1861, Samvatt 1884. This is the oldest MS. of Bullhä’s 
sayings found up to date. 

Panjäb University MS. No. 4684 also contains some 
käfls of the saint-poet. They are written in a very bad 
händ. It seeras that the pious desire to put in writing all 
the poefs religious verse led the copyist to insert some 
of BuUhe Shäh’s compositions with which he was not weU 
acquainted. He collected stanzas from different poems to 

1 Dissensions arise. It is a Panjäbi expression. 

2 Of truth for hiding it and of untruth beeause it is not reality. 
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complete the one he had begun. It does not seem to 
be a very oid MS. ; at the utmost it is eighty years oid. 
It is in Gurmukkhi characters. 

Käpa Bullhe Shäh, MS. found in the library of Dr Hifz- 
nr-Eahman of Lahore. This is a eoUection of some poems 
of Bullhe Shäh written in a good händ in Urdü charac- 
tOl‘8, 

Four pages from a lost MS., the personal property of 
the writer. The poems are correct but the handwiiting 
is not very good. In Urdü characters. 

Now we come to the printed sourees for the life, 
leachings and sayings of Bullhe Shäh. Since Bullhe Shäh 
is enthroned in the hearts of all Panjäbis, Hindus or 
Muslims, bookö and pamphlets have been published in 
ürdil, Gurmukkhi and Hindi. Some of ihese have gone 
through many editions. We mention here only thosc which 
are well known. 

Concerning the accouiifcs of the life of the poet we can 
suggest the foliowing : 

J^azlnat-uhAqfiä by Mufti Gbuläm Sarvar of Lahore, 
in Persian prose. It gives a brief account of the 
life of Bullhe Shäh.^ 

Tahqtqät-CisMl^ by Nür Ahmad Ohishti, also gives 
an account of Bullhä’s life. 

Bä^-i-ÄwUyä-e-Hind by Muhammad Din, in Urdü 
characters but in Panjäbi verse. The author 
gives shori sketches of the lives of Bullhe Shäh 
and his master Shäh Inäyat. 

A pamphlet on the life of Bulilie Shäh was writteirby 
Mr 0. P. üsborne of the I.C.S. The original is not 
traceable but au Urdü translation by Zia-ud-Din 
Ahmad, printed at Delhi in a.h. 1338 (a.b. 1919) 
is available. It gives some interesting information 
on the life of the saintly poet, colleeted from 
various sourees. 

The foliowing are the names of a few printed books on 
his poetry. Tiiey are mostiy eoUeetions of his compositions, 
but some of tliem have good introduetions giving important 
information on various episodes of his life and some notes 
on his verse; 

I Hope Press, Lahore. Printed in a.h. 1284, 
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Kanün-i-‘Ishq ^ by Anwar "Ali Shäli of Rohtak. The 
work of Mr Ali Shäh is adroirable so far as general 
information and selection of verse are concerned. 
The author fails miserably when he tries to prove 
that Bnllhe Shäh was a strict mosqne-going 
Muslim.^ 

Säl BuUhe Shah^ by Sundar Singh Nirnla, in Gur- 
mukkhi. This is a coUection of 116 ža/ls, a 
bäramäh and athavärä of BuUhe Shäh. It contains 
a short sketch of the life and teachings of the 
poet. The Pahjäbi meanings of those few Per- 
sian and Arabic words which sometimes occur in 
Bullhä’s verse have been given in footnotes. This 
is a very fine and authentic coUection. 

Hans Cog^ by Bäbä Buddh Singh. This book on 
Pahjäbi literature contains a chapter on the poetry 
of BuUhe Shäh. It is in Gurmukkhi characters. 

BuUhe Shäh^ edited by Dr Mohan Singh, in Gur¬ 
mukkhi. This book contains only fifty poems 
of BuUhe Shäh. Though very well brought out, 
it is fuU of information which has practicaUy 
no concem with the subject. The explanations 
and annotafcions on the original poems are far from 
satisfactory, as everywhere the editor, desirous 
of showing the superiority of his own faith, has 
inserted compositions of the Sikh Gurüs. 

Käflä ^azrat BuUhe Shäh Sahib Kasüri ® edited by 
Bhäi Prem Singh of Kasur. It is a very good 
" ^ coUection, in Urdü characters. The compositions 
in it are said to have been collected from various 
MSS. and other sources. 

Besides these there are many smaU collections in 
pamphlet form. They contain mostly those poems which 

^ Printed at Alam Press, Lahore, and pnblished by Chanaja Dm AUäb 
Väle kl kanmi Dukän, Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore. It is in Urdü. 

2 For the sake of convenience we have referred to this coUection for 
the quotations given above. 

3 Published by Bhäis Paratab Singh Stinder Singh, Mai Seva, Amritsar, 
1931-2. 

^ Published by PhuUväri Agency, Hall Bazar, Amritsar, 3rd edition, 
1926. 

3 Published by the Panjab University in 3 930. 

6 Sewak Machine Press, Lahore. 
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are i^Jacled iii iho above-meationed books, and tbeiefore 
need not be named liere. 

Apart from MSS. and piinted worlcs tliere ib aiiother 
sonree of infonn^tion. Tkat is tlie oral tradition pre- 
served b}" tlie havvälls and minstrels. Some of these, 
attacbed to the tomb of Biilllie Shäh and tliat of hib master 
Inäyat Shäh, liave been of great help to me. Of course 
ooe should bear in mind tliat the information they farnish 
is mostly in the form of legends and storicb. Between tliem 
they relate the anthentic incidents and sing the original 
verse. This source is rich and helps in ostablisMng the 
facts eoncerning the life and work of the poot. 



CHAPTER V 

‘Ali Haidar 
(a.d. 1690-1785) 

‘Aii Haidar, the Süfl poet, was born at Käziä in. the 
Muitan district, in the year a.h. 1101 (a.d. 1690).^ He 
passed, says tbe tradition, the greater part of his life in 
the TÜlage of his birth, where he died in a.h. 1199 or the 
year 1785 of the Christian era, at the advanced age of 
ninety-five years.^ 

A few years ago, Haidar was practically unknown to the 
general public as a poet. Wandering faqirs sometimes sang 
fragments of his mystical verse in the streets, but no atten- 
tion was paid to it, as people are not accustomed to pay 
heed to what the faqzrs siug or recite. In 1898, Malik 
Fazal Din of Lahore was so greatly impressed on hearing a 
poem of ‘All Haidar that he deeided to collect all the poetry 
that ‘All Haidar had written and publish it for the benefit 
of the pnblic. He acted on his decision, and with much 
labour succeeded in collecting most of the poems from the 
kavväUs, and also from a descendant of the poet named 
Hazrat Faqir Ghuläm Mira of Käziä who furnished him 
^ with a copy of the original manuscript.® This collection the 
Malik named Muhammal Majmü^a Abyät ^aidar, and 
^pnblished it soon after it was ready.^ 

The descendants of ‘Ali Haidar could not fornish much 
Information on the life and literary career of the poet. 
Perhaps they themselves did not know more about their 

1 See Majmü^a Ahyät ^AU Maidar, Introduction, p. 3. 

2 ibid. 

2 See Madmü^a Abyät *AU Haidar, lutroductionL, p. 2. 

^ It oan be procured froui AUäh Vale IsS. Katuni dtikän, Kashmiri 
Bazar, Lahore. For the sake of convenience we wiil refer to this coHee- 
tion as MM. ‘AU Haidar. 
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illustrious ancestor.^ In tlie absence of his life-history, we 
shoxild have turned to his poetry for information, but 
unfortunately that too has proved of little help. Inci- 
dentally ‘All Haidar says that he was not a saiyid, which his 
descendants proclaim him to be, and also gives the name of 
his or murshid. Haidar States : 

Mm mai kütta ban äi rasül najib dä pähm ha ghar bär utte 
uppar aggõ oh andheri mai hondil ais darbär utte 
näm taÄ dä bhl khädim sahibi di pucckär utte 
par aihle ulüm di izat rakhan väzib hai saiisär utte.^ 

Mlm : I am a dog of the äi of the exalted Prophet and keep 
watch on their house; I pass as a storm ^ over and above this 
court.^ I am a slave even of their name and also of the 
kindness of these gentlemen (i.e. saiyids), but it is right to 
maintain the honour of the leamed in the world. 

Had ‘All Haidar been a saijdd he would not have 
called himself a dog of the saiyids’ door, but would have 
claimed a place of equal honour. The above, therefore, 

removes all doubt and establishes the fact that Haidar was 

# 

an Indian and not one of the foreign saiyids. 

From the above quotation we can also conclude that he 
was troubled by the saiyids for his attentions to the learned. 
Who could these learned people be except some liberai 
mystics of whom the saiyids often disapiiroved ? Haidar 
seems to have been afraid of the saiyids, and that is why 
he lowered himself before them; but at the same time 
he maintained in an apologetic manner his own conviction 
that to respect the learned befittod a man. 

Our poet was a confessed Süfi and a faithful follower of 
Shäh MoMy-ud-din, as: 

1 The descendants and kawails give more iegends than valuable 
infonnation. The Iegends are not original, but are distorted versions of 
those relating to great mystics. 

2 M.üf. *All Baidar, p. 23. 

^ Ailnsion to a Panjäbi superstition accordmg to which a dust storm 
swoeps away all evü mfluenee and evil spirits from that part of the cotmtry 
over which it passes. 

^ The Miihaiimiadans respeetfuUy refer to the residenoe of the 
saiyids as darbär or eourt. 
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Qäf kyä gam kbauf asä nu je shäh muhaiuddin asädarä ai 
shäh abdul qädir jila dä je lutf amin asädarä ai.^ 

Qäf: wLat sorrow and fear have we,^ if Shäh Muhiy-ud-din 
is ours and if Shäh Abdnl Qadir of Jilän is guardian of our 
pleasure ? 

And again : 

Ali Haidar kyä parväh kise di je Shäh Muhaiuddin asädarä ai.^ 

‘All Haidar, what do we care for any other if Shäh MuMy-ud-din 
is ours ? 

Muhiy-ud-din or Abdul Qädir Jilän!, who, as we know, 
was born in Jilän in the year a.h. 471 (a.d. 1078) ^ was famous 
for his learning. He was the founder of the Qädir! order of 
Süfis ® and has always had innumerable followers all over 
the Pahjäb. Haidar, as is clear from the above, was a 
Qädiri, but who his plr was we do not know. 

The style of ‘Ali Haidar is very ornamental. No 
mystio Pahjäbi poet, with the exception of Bullhe Shäh 
and Häshim, has surpassed Haidar in poetic flow and fecun- 
dity of vocabulary. His verse, being omate, abounds in 
alafikäras, notably in vrityämipräsa,^ as : 

Shin sharäb de mast raihan, ki nain taide matt välare ni, 
surkh sufaid siyäh do banälare bäj kajjal aivg kälare ni.’ 

Here shm, sha/räb^ surJch, safaid^ and ni at the end of each 

line form a graceful vrityänupräsa. 

" Haidar has shown his command of samah ® in his 

- Qissä Hlr va Räjha, Each short poem is fuU of foreign 

phrases and words, but they are so well welded into his 

' 1 M.M. ^AU Haidar, p. 23. 

2 ‘ W© ’ is her© employed in plae© of tb© first person singular, 

5 M-M. *AU Haidar, p. 23. 

4 Beale, An öriental BiograpMcai Dictionary, p. 5. 
ö Bos©, Glossary, Vol. I, p. 538. 

6 W© hav© named this figure of speech aoeording to the Sanskrit 
System because Panjäfoi poetry is ©ntirely Indian as regards grammar, 
vers© technique, ete. 

7 M,M, ^AU Haidar, p. 2. 

8 Samah is a figur© of speeeh. If in a poem in a eertain language 
words and phrases of other languages ar© inserted by th© poet and these 
insertions do not look odd or strang© then it is called samah, Se© Alardcõ/r 
Manjübsä, pp. 22-3, 
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poetry that they <1o not give th© reader ihe imprehsion of 

being foreign. Here is au example : 

Jan bacä ke bajliõ eaka, rakhi kyft kar boi ma 
Yä mg masiva ai mähhüb reba gair na koi mi 
dil vicc äkiibe vekkh tamäshä hai je nUbo dboi ml 
man ho maqnäiis iiaidar, me di khicc rakhioi ma.^ 

Il tbe abuve poem tfä rag maaiva ai mähbäb and ^nan ho 
7naqnätis, two Arabic sayings,^ are pnt in as if tbey were in 
Pan j abi. 

Speakiug of the style of Haidar, a living poet ® in both 
Urdü and PanjäbI once said: ‘ His style resembles that of 
Habib Qaäni so far as the arrangement of words and beanty 
of language is concerned, but for his descriptions and expres- 
sions he resembles Häfiz.’ ^ 

^Ali Haidar’s style no doubt charms his reader by its 
grace and beanty. He also exceUed in subtle poetic conceit. 
We give below a specimen in which, desirons of showing the 
superiority of his own religion over the faith of the Hindus, 
he very tactfully makes Hir speak for himself. 

Alif eh baman ^ bhaire bhatth paye kürä räh batinnde ne 

so phitte muh ohnä käfara dä sabh küro kür kamaud© ne 

cücak de ghar kheriä de aih nitt vicäre aude ne 

^ netarsunetarnetar ’ sunni de gin gin gandhi paüde ne 

mai gun märe ohnä de sir mälä turt puaüde ne 

näi dumbal channi lä phuäre mapyo calaödo ne 

kih sharm hayä ohnä käfari nu jo khair duäre mannaüde.ne 

narak di bhäh maidi nähi ahi eh apane hattlii iSüde ne * 

akkhi dekh^tijjan nähi eh käfar aini häüde ne ^ 

je murde nu dukkh sukkh nähi kyu haddia gangä paüdc ne 

eh janju gal ne janj kheriä di mai haidar mül nä bhlüde ne.® 

Alif : these bad Brahmans aro in the oven (i.e. fire) for they teil 
the false path (i.e. Hinduism), therefore shame on thos© 

1 M.M. ^AU Haidar, p. 78. 

2 Tbese sayings axe inserted in tlieir corrupted form. 

*5 Maxalänä Waqär (N.A.) Ambälvi, who is known. as one o£ th© best 
living poets of Urdü, He sometimes writes in Panjäbi also and, being a 
Pa&jäb! and a scholar of Persian, his judgements command otir respeot. 

4 Bäbä Buddh Singh also compares Haidar with Häfiz of Shiräz, 
see Hans Öog, p. 181. 

5 In Panjäbi Brahmans ar© called Bämans. 

6 M.M. *AU Haida/r, p. 26. 
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heathens ^ who all foUow the false. Into tiie house of cücak 
and the kheräs^ theso wretches (Brahmans) always come. 
Saying netarsunetarnetar ^ and calcnlating, they tie the knot.^ 
When I marred their qualities (i.e. when I refused to obey them 
by loving Rajhä) then they ordered the garland (i.e. of marriage 
with Saidä) to be put on my head. Putting a cup to the 
abscess, the parents start the stream ® (i.e. obeying the order 
of the Brahmans parents bleed my heart by giving me in 
marriage to Saidä). What modesty and shame have these 
heathens, who in the temple beg for safety ? This is not the 
fire of my hell (Muhammadan hell), they have lit it themselves.® 
Seeing tMs (fire) they are not convinced but keep on boasting 
(i.e. they stiil praise their religion). If a corpse experiences no 
pam or pleasure then why do they put the bones into the 
Ganges 1 This sacred thread round the neck is like the 
marriage procession of the kheräs ; Haidar, I do not like it at 
all. 

Haidar paints well his disgust of the worldly possessions 

which we have to leave after deatli. He calls them false 

and States tliat the only ime possession is God with his 

prophet and his friends. 

^ Kürä ghorä kura jorä kürü shau asvär 

küre bäshe kure shikare küre mir shikär 
küre häthi küre lashkar küre fauj katär 
küre sühe küre sälü, küre sohne yär 
küre jore küre bere küre här shangär 
küre kotthe küro manmit kür eh sansär 
haidar äkkhe sabh kujh kürä saccä hikk kariär 
düjä nabi muhammad saceä sacce us de yär.^ 

* Jündu laity who foUow the paih indioated hy the Brahman clergy. 

2 Cücah and kheräs here represent the Hindu coimnunity. 

3 The poei, not knowmg the Sanskrit text of star calcidations which 
the Brahmans read, gives words that sound Kke it. 

4 Engagement knot between Hir and Saidä, the son of the hherä 
"Chief, but the poet here means the knot of falsehood or Hinduism. 

5 Allusion to the Pan j abi vülage treatment of an abscess. A cup is 
put next to it and the barber then apphes the knife. Blood gushes 
out and falls into the cup. Here the sõre heart of Eilr or of the Mormn 
is the abscess; the barber stands for her father and mother, i.e. the 
Hindu community, tlie knives for the order of the Brahmans, and the 
gushing blood or foxintain for the reproaches of Hlr or of Moman for their 
falsehood or Hindu faibh. 

6 The poet says that the Hindus invite the fires of hell by resting 
in Hinduism, and so it is not Islam that sends them there. 

M»M. ^All Baidar, p. 58. This poem, ii appears, was written 
after the poet had seen a royal hunting party which included ladies of the 
royal couit. 
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False is tbe horse, false is the costume and false is the king rider; 
false are the hawks,^ false the falcon and false is the leader of 
the hunt; false the elephants, false the battalions and false 
are the armies with swords ; false the red,^ and false the sälus ^ 
and false the beautiful friends ; ^ false these uniforms, false the 
boats and false are the toileis ; false the housesj false the 
pleasuros and false is this world. Haidar says all is false, 
kartar^ alone is true ; the second true one is the Prophet 
Muhammad, and true are his friends. 

Haidar’s faith in God is well described in tliis : 

• 

Alif ettho otthe asä äs tal^ afce äsarä taidare zor däi 
mähi sabh havalre taidare ne asa khauf nä khandare cor däi 
tui jän saväl javäb sabhõ sänu haul nä aukhari gor däi 
ali haidar nn sikk taldari ai taldai bäjh nä säyal hor däi.® 

Alif: both hõre and there you are my hope and your power is 
niy support; all buffaloes ^ are in your charge, so I am not 
afraid of any wretched thief; ® you know ali prayers and 
their answers (so) I have no fear of the difficult grave ; ‘Ali 
Haidar feels your want, save you he does not seek another. 

It will be interesting to give here one of the few 

j)oems in which Haidar reproaches his countrymen, the king 

and the foreign element, then so prominent at the Imperial 

Court of Delhi, for häving allowed the Persians to come into 

the country and for submitting to their lust for riches : ® 

Be bhi zaihar nahi jo khä maran kujh sharam nä hindustänia nu 
kyä hayä ehnä räjia nu kujh lajj nabi turäniS nu 
bhaiye bhar bhar devan khajäne färsia khuräsänia nu 
vioc ohaunia de vicc pani takk badhoje lahü nä vedeS pänia.nuJ® 

Be : there is no poison which they (Indians) should eat and 
(consequently) die, the Indians have no shame; what shame 
have these kings, what shame have these Turänis ? The 
wretches fili up and give treasuries to the Persians and the 

1 Hawks were of great help in himting, in thos© days. 

2 Dresses of r©d colour wom by women. 

3 8alü is a red thick cloth used for making woinen’s veils. This veil 
IS considered to b© anspicions. 

4 Ladies of th© king’s harem who aoeompanied him to th© hunt. 

5 Not© her© th© word hartär for Gk)d. It is a Hindu nam© for Gk>d, 
but is mostly employed by th© Sikhs, 

^ M,M, ‘AH Baidar^ p. 1. ^ Th© strivmg souls. 

3 Satanic temptations. 

9 This poem describee th© invasion of Nädir in a.i>. 1739. 

^0 M,M, ‘AU Baidaff p. 40, ^1 Th© foreign ©loment. 
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IQinräsänis ; ^ in the cantonments tliey (i.e. tlie Persians) 
have reserved water for themselves, the only water we 
(Indians) see is blood. 

It is evidont from this and other such poems tiiat to 
Haidar his coiiatry’s Ji&tress was unbearable, a id he cur&ed 
freely tbe rnlors and those in power. 

Haidar alone of the Pahjäbi Süfi poets played witb 
words. It ib on account of this that Ms tlionght is weak and 
often the same idea is differently described. Physical love 
was his ideal for bpiritual love, and he therefore laid great 
streöS 011 the use of words whieli naturally imparted a 
sort of briilianoy to his language. Here is a specimen to 
illustrate Ms mastery over words : 

Shin shakar ranji yär di mainu talkh kitä sabh shir shakar 
gan] shakar di shakar vanda je kare rabb shir shakar 
rajhä khir te hir shakar rabb pher kare jliabb shir shakar 
30 labbiai lab lab te häzir piyo payälä shir shakar 
haidar gussä pive ta akkhe piau mitthä lab shir shakar.^ 

Shin : the aiiger of my friend is bitter to me ; it has made our 
friendship bitter.® I will distribute the sugar of Ganj 
Shakar ^ provided God arranges peace ; Rajhä is rice and 
Hir is sugar. May God soon bring about their union ; what 
we search is present on each lip (i.e. the name of God), drmk 
that cup of friendship ; Haidar, if he Controls his anger, will 
say. Drink friendship with the sweet sugar of lips. 

Haidar, we believe, was a very good musieian. Each 

line-of Ms verse is full of rhythm and is so beautifully com- 

posed that Ms reader is tempted to sing rather than read or 

recite it. One specimen will suffice : 

^ Te täriya läriya taidia ni, mainu läriya käriyi märiya ni 
hir jahia sai golia gholia ni, sadake kittia talthõ väiia ni 
caupar mär taron nä päse, päse ditia haddia säri! ni 
Haidar kaun khaläriä talthõ, asi jitia bäjia häril ni.® 

1 Peopie of l^iirasan, a province of Persia. 

2 M.M. ^AU Hmdar, p. 9, 

8 SMt ia Persian means milk and shakar is sugar. Hero the word 
shlr^Jwkar has many meanmgs, as: sweet milk; tmion with the beloved ; 
Ood; peace ; and also sweetness of lips. 

^ 1?he foUowers of Ganj Shakar distribute sugar on the fulfilment of 
their desirea and vows. 

6 M.M. ‘All Ha^iäar, p. l. 
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Afc Üie end uf each poem of lii-s ölharfls, Haidar wrote a 
sort of taJiäu to iadieate the musical refiain Ilere is tliis 
cLorii'!»: 

Anban iiibin unbnn thi, ikk samajli asädari ramaz mil.^ 

Haidar nsed Multäai, whlcli is a sweot dialect of Panjäbi, 
aid beeame laoie so wlie.i tlie poet plaj^ed wdth it. The 
few poe us v/hioli j^ave oome down to ns from the Elr of 
Haidar tliat Iie was aii Arabic scholar and a com- 

petent hafiz. Had it been complete it wouldbe a doeument 
to prove how tlie Süfis understood the Qarän and the hadis. 
Their intoipretations are differeiit, as Haidar’s liir differs 
from those of other Mussulmans. Stiil what is left of the 
Htr is very interesting and pleasing. Before we close this 
aeeount we will let Haidar speak briefly for himself. 

Khe khalak khudä di ilam parhdi sänü ikka mutäliä yär dä ai 
j ihne khol ko ishk kitäb ditthi sige saraf de sabh visär dä ai 
jinhe yär de näm dä sabak parhyä etthe jae nä sabar karär dä ai 
haidar mulla nu fikar namäz dä ai ehnä äshka talab didär dä ai.^ 

Khe: the ereatures of God study knowledge, but we have only 
the study of the Beloved; he who has opened and looked in 
the book of love is ready to spend aU; he who has read the 
lesson of the belovod^s name should not come here, for here 
is only peaee and contentment; Haidar, the priest has to think 
of prayers, but these lovors desire only the manifestation (of 
the Beloved). 

m 

Be, be di teg na dass mullä oh alif sidhä kham ghat äyä • 
ohä yär kalõkari rät välä him bhes vatä ke vatt äyä 
sohnä mim di cadar paiim ke ji keha julfa de ghungat ghat äyä 
ali haidar ohä yär paiyärä hun ahmad ban ke vatt äyä.® 

Be: 0 priest, do not show mo the eurved sword of fee ^ beeaus© 
this is the straight alif ® that has come back bont; the friend 
of last night ehanging his garb has come again ; the handsome 
friend wearing the shawl of mim ® and veiled in his loeks has 

3 M.M. ^AU Haidar, p. 1. ^ ibid., p. 72. 

® ibid., p. 72. 

4 Be is Tinpleasant to @ü£is who profer only alif, so Haidar eompares 
the seeond letter of the alphabet to a sword. 

ö Ahfin. ianguage stands for God or Reality. 

6 Mim to the mystics signifies Muhammad. 
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retumed; ‘ Ali Haidar, that friend beloved now has eome agai 
as Ahmad.^ 

Läm lok nasihata de thakke sohne yär tõ mukkh nä morsa ma! 
tore maure peure kadd choran jäni yär picho ghar chorsa ma! 
ma! ta bele vassi hardam mähi väle matti dedel ni khühe börsi 
ma! 

ali haidar ne akkhia läiya kite kaul nu mül nä torsa ma!.^ 

Läm: the people are tired giving me good counsels, but I 
will not tum my face from the handsome friend; if mother 
and father tum me out, for my beloved I will leave the house; 
T will ever Iive in the jangal of my beloved,® and will throw 
into a well those who give me good advice.^ ’Ali Haidar, our 
eyes have met ® and I will never break my word. 

^ Ahmad is the real name of Muhammad, the Arabian prophet. 

2 MM. *AU Haidar, p. 25. 

3 The Beloved, RSjhä, is poor and hves in a jangal, i.e, in the open 
conntry away from towns. 

4 ‘ The impertinent coimsel-givers will be thrown mto a well.’ This 
is a Pafijäbi expression meaning that no heed will be paid to what the 
unsought-for advisers say. 

5 Affcer the eyes have met, i.e. after Jove has been declared. 



CHAPTER VI 

Faed Faq£r 
(c. A.D. 1720-90) 

Fard Faqir is generally known as Fard Faklr. No bio- 
graphy of the Süfis or the poets known to us contains 
any description of his life and beliefs. Oral tradition is 
also silent. It may be that in some secluded village of the 
Gujrat district there is some tradition relating to this 
Faqir, but onr efforts have not had any sucoess. Pard, 
nevertheless, gives enongh Information about himself in 
his Works. Though he does not give the date of his birth, 
yet he tells ns in his Kasab-Nämä Bäfindgän that he lived tn 
the eighteenth century a.d. 

Yära sai trai satth barsa san nabi dä äyä 
eh rasälä kärnil hoyä hukam dhnräõ äyä.^ 

The eleven hundred and sixty-third year of the Prophet^s era 
has come,^ and this journal is eomplete according to the order 
that had come from the start.^ 

This shows that when he jSnished the book in a.h. 1163 
(A.n, 1751) he would already have been a man of thirty 
or forty years. We do not mean to say that a man belew 
this age was not allowed to write a book, but because as 
he had disciples when he wrote the Kasab-Nämä, and the 
Kasah-Nämä was written at the request of a weaver 
disciple,^ in all probability he had attained that age. 
A faqlr cannot have disciples at an early age, because 
almost all his youth passes in study and in discipleship. 
We can therefore safely say that Fard Faqir lived, 
preached, and died between the years a.d. 1720 and 
1790. 

^ Daryä-e-Ma*n,faif p. 13. 2 Has begim. 

2 From etemity or God. 4 Do/ryä-e-Ma^rifat, p. 6. 

6 
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He was a resident of Hie Giijrat cb^irict in the Panjäb 
as is stated at the end of his Bäia-Mah ^ Whecher he was 
aa inhabitant of Gujrat town or of somo viliage in the distriot 
of Gdjrat, it is impossible to say. 

He was a Süfi, as he reproa^he^ those who are not 
true to their Süfi professioiis : 

Bähir bänä süfiä andar ddgä kamäy.^ 

Outside the guise of a Süfi and inside they earn deceit. 

And again 

Mim mimõ mull vakaüdi aj j fakiri hatt 
ikk paise di unn lai gall nu seli vatt 
geri rang lai kapare khol sire de väi 
fardä lekhä laisiä rabb kädir jul jalal ® 

Mim : the faqlrl is soid today in the shop; buying one pice worth 
of wool (thread) the sell ^ is twisted round the neck; with 
gerl ® the olothes are ooloured and the hair is let loose, Fard, 
the mighty radiant and glorious God will take account.^ 

His titl© Faqir also indicates that he was a dervish, 
Fard was a Süfi of the popular schooL From his own 
account it is clear that he was a plr of the lower classes such 
as the weavers and the barbers His imagination, his 
low and vulgar thought, so conspicuously shown in his 
Roshan dil, his lack of personality and his strong fanatic 
cenvictions so clearly manifest in his poetry, support our 
view. 

The times during whieh he was born and lived and the 
political circumstances of the province were detrimental 
to the growth and development of art. Since the death of 
Aurangzeb in 1707 the Panjäb had been a stage for dis- 

1 Da/iryä-e-Ma*r%fat, p. 24. 2 ibid., p. 1. ^ ibid , p. 3. 

^ Sell is a twisted wooilen thread tied round the neck of the ^üfis, 
especially the popular ones, to mdacate that they aie mystios. The 
Süfis ia India do not put on wooilen clothes. Sell xs a remnant of fche 
wooilen garment. 

6 Soft led stone, used as a dye, 

^ Bxplanatxon for hypoensy praetised to deceive feliow human 
beings. 

7 Daryä-e-MaHifat, p, 6. 
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sensionsj and from 1739 to 1770 ifc viiinesscd no peaoe at 
all. The invasion of Nädir in 1739, the successive raids of 
Ahmad Shäh Durräni, the first of which. bcgan in 174S, 
anJ the desire of the provincial ruler to become independent 
of both Durräni and the weak Mnghal court; at Delhi, all 
contributed to oreate trouble and confusion. Thi& was an 
opportunity for the snppressed Sikhs, who began to asseit 
themselves by devastating the country and tliereby creating 
trouble for the rulers. The Maräthäs for a short whiie 
entered the arena and were proclaimed masteis. But the 
Maräthä sovereignty dissatisfied Durräni, who returned once 
more. The Maräthäs retired in 1761, but henceforward 
there was a constant state of war between the nominees of 
the Afghän and the rising Sikhs. It was only in 1770 that 
the Sikhs finally deposed and repulsed the Afghän officials 
and oocupied the Panjäb. It took them some years to 
establish a strong government in the province that had 
lõng been a prey to the ambitions of different claimants. 
Poetry naturally eould not flourish in such a state of alBfairs. 

Nor could there exist amicable feelings and tolerance 
between members of the various communities, certainly not 
in the foUowings of the popular plrs, These plrs^ moreover, 
were often utilized to preach the cause of one or the other 
party. To proteot themselves against the ever hostile 
ulama and to save themselves from the fury of the powefful 
they had to adhere to the cause of one of the contending * 
parties. Their popular Süfiism, therefore, often turned into 
fanaticism. Yet, in all fairness to them, it should be 
stated here that in their private lives they tried to please 
and respect, as far as possible, the beliefs of people belonging 
to different reHgions. In pubhc they preached the beliefs 
of the political party to which they gave allegiance. Pard 
was a popular Süfi, the outcome of these cireumstances, and 
therefore we can easüy forgive him his fanaticism and other 
shortcomings. 
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Fard seems to have had a good knowledge of Arabic. 

His Roshan Dil abounds in words and quotations from tbe 
Qufän, About his knowledge of Persian we do not know 
anything except that in his Kasab-Nämä Bäfindgän he 
says: 

Nasar farsi nu chadd asS ne hindi nazam banäyä,^ 

Abandoning Persian prose we have made ^ it in Hindi poetry. j 

To him Panjäbi was Hindi as it was the langnage of the 
Hindustänis or the Indians.^ Whatever the name he gave 
to his mother-tongue, the above indicates that he was 
accnstomed to write in Persian prose."* His Panjäbi verse 
is more or less rustic in expression bnt laeks that sweet 
flavour which rustics impart to it. It is all a sort of bait 
which is abmpt in itself. Its flow is not smooth; it is, 
however, powerful and emphatic. 

The foUowing are his works : 

Bära-Mah or hära-mäsä. MSS. of this are very 
nnmerous and are fonnd in different libraries and with 
private individuals. They düBfer slightly in minor details. 
These differences, occnrring mostly in words, are due to the 
fact that the copyist was never the same person. Apart 
from this, they are all the same. There is one sueh MS. 
in the India OfiS.ee Library.® Fard’s Bära-Mäh has many j 
a 4ime been pubüshed in the Panjäb, 

Slharft , This is very popnlar with orthodox Musstdmans 
and the lower orders of the eommunity and has had varions 
editions, 

Kasab-Nämä Bäfindgän, a treatise on the profession of 
weavers, was completed in 1751. This deseribes weaving 

1 Daryä-e-Ma^rifat, p. 5. 

2 ‘ Have written it.’ 

3 Mussulmaai writers of the Panjäb often called Panjäbi, Hindi. 

It roight be that originally it was called Hindi bnt later on when the 
lauguage of Delbi and of the CJnited Provinces was called Hindi it caxne 

to be termed Panjäbi. Muslim tradition, however, continued to eall it j 
Hindi. I 

^ We have not seen anything by him in this language. j 

MS. D, Poi. 7. ^ 
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on spiritual lines, praises the weav^ers, and condemns the 
rulers who tyrannized over them. It was publishcd two or 
three times at various places in the Pahjäb. Of all the 
editions, the one published by the Muslim Steam Press, 
Lahore, and also containing the other two works, the 
Bära-Mäh and Slharfl and entitled Daryä-e-Ma^rifat^ is 
the best. We have therefore utilized this for quotations* 

Roshan Dil is a mannal of instruction on dogmatic 
religious duties. The work is very popular and has been 
frequently published. There are many MSS. Two are 
in the India Office Library.^ In one of these the author 
is said to be Pard Faqir but in the second copy the 
scribe Muräd ^Ali in the appended verses ascribes the 
authorship to Maulvi Abd-Alläh. After a careful study of 
Roshan Dil we come to the conclusion that it could not have 
been written by an open-minded Sufi. We beheve that, 
under stress of oircumstances, Pard was either forced to 
claim authorship of this work or was made to write it. 
There are two reasons for this belief. 

Pirst, that his name rarely occurs in it while in his 
Slharfl, Bära-Mäh^ and Kasab-Näma Bäfindgän his name 
occurs at the end of every few lines. 

Second, that in one plaee in the Roshan Dil he says : 

Mai dardä gall nä äkkhdä mat maran ulmäh, 
ehse käran rakkhiä fardä bhed chupa ? 

For fear I do not say the matter, lest the ^ulamä should kill me, 
therefore Pard (says) I have kept the secret concealed, 

Roshan Dil is a great favourite of the ^ulama, so the 
secret must have been considered a great heresy, punishable 
by death, which the unfortunate poet could not freely 
express. 

These two facts therefore make us believe that either 
he was forced to write the book, or at loast some parts of it> 

1 Alläh Välo ki Kaumi Dxikän, Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore. 

2 MS. D, FoL 44 and Fol. 77. s Jžoshan Dil, p. 23. 
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OT he was compelled to accept its authorship. Of all the 
printed editions of the Eoshan Dil the one piiblished by 
Abdul Rasbid is the only well-printed edition; ^ we have 
referred to it in the&e pages. 

In his Kasab-Nämä Bäfindgän Fard tells as how the 
rulers at that time ill-treated the artisans. Tbey exacted 
forced labour whenever it pleased them, withoat considering 
how the arts, crafts, and industry, and consequently the 
poor artisans, wonld suffer. 

Häkim ho ke bain galice bauhtä zulam kamade 
mehantia nu kami äkkhan khün nhnä dä khide 
phar vagäri lai lai 3 avan khauf khudä nähi 
fard fakirä dard manda dil ikk din pausan ähi 
käsabia nu maihar mukaddam jabran eatti pide 
bhär gariba dä sir laike äpe dozakh jade.^ 

Being rulers they sit on carpets ^ and practise tyranny ; artisans 
they caU menials and drink their blood. By force they take 
them to work without fearing God, Fard, the sufferer's sighs 
will fail on them one day The artisans have (to pay) the fet 

tax and they have to suffer this loss. Carrying the load of the 
poor on their heads ® they (rulers) themselves go to hell. 

Fard is very bitter against the Hindu avatäras and goes out 

of his way to curse them : 

Jehre ism khudaye de, likkhe andar nass 
uhe nä bhulavanä, räm kishan sir bhass.® 

Those names of God which are written in the veins,*^ do not forget 
those, and ashes be on the head of Bama and Krishna. 

A new convert to Islam is ever welcome among the 
Muhammadans, but he is looked down upon by those Muslims 
who uphold their pure Islämic origin, for his non-Islämic 
descent. Considering him to be by origin a descendant 
of the häfirs^ they sometimes give him the same treatment 

1 Feroz Printing Works, Lahore. 2 Daryd-e-Ma^rifat^ p. 9. 

3 Qallca is a Persian carpet. 

4 The sighs will invite evil for the rulers. 

5 Accompanied by the curse of the poor. 6 Bosihan Dil^ p. 10. 

7 The ordinary simple-minded Paujäbi Muslimof all deuomina** 
tious believe that the Islämic names of Grod, being true, are written inside 
the veins of man and so he should repeat them* 
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as is given to noii-Maslims.^ Fard, liowever, does not 
approve of this and advises l:Lem to be raore bemgoant: 

Jo koi kiudu äyke hove musaimän 
mäl na ghannan os dä nä kar burä gumän 
kaid na kama katal bki ida os iman 
bäjhõ bujat sharä de diyo nä äzär.® 

Any Hindu who comes and bocomes a Mussulman, do not take 
away bis wealth nor harbour evil tbought, do not imprison or 
slay Mm, for faitb bas brought him (to Islam); witbout tho 
permit of the sharVat do not give (him) trouble. 

In spite of Ms ortliodox beliefs, Fard could not help 
beüeving in the Jcarmas and he often enjoins upon his 
foUowers the duty of doing good actions. One specimen 
will suffice here : 

Ghain garürat nä karo, rovo dhäi mär 
bäjhõ amala cangia kaun lahghäsi pär 
chadd dunia de vähde kaul Üudä dä bhäl 
fardä lekhä laisiä rabb kädir jul jaläl.® 

Ohain: do not bear pride but wail bitterly ^ instead, (because) 
without good actions who will see you across ? Abandoning 
the prosperity of the world understand the word of God. 
Fard, the mighty, radiant and glorious God will take account. 

In the following he speaks like a free Süf i: 

Sin sunäye khalak nu kar kar masale roz 
loki de nasihati andar tere cor 
ki hoya Je laddiä gadhä kitäba näi 
fardä lekhä laisia rabb kädir jul jalal.® 

a 

Sin : you preach to the public, treating problem after problem ® 
each day, (you) give instructions to others and inside you is the 
tMef; what avails it if the ass is loaded with hooks 1 Pard, 
the mighty, radiant and glorious God will take account. 

1 Major Abbott pnts this Muslim sentiment clearly: ‘ All converts 
to Islam are ashamed of that page which preceded their conversion. They 
oaimot bear to think themselves the sons of Kawfurs (infidels). As the 
strongest expression of seom is not “ you dog ” but “ you son or grandson 
or great-grandson of a dog so to be a remote grandson of a Kawfur is 
more terrible to an Asiatio than to be merely himself a Kawfur.’ {Journal 
oj the AsiaUc Societ^, VoL XXIII, 1854.) 

2 Boahan p, 8. 3 Daryä^e-Ma^rifal, p. 3. 

4 Wailing for not häving acted rightly. 5 Daryä-e-Ma*rifatt p. 2, 

« The problems of religion from the sacred texts, 

7 Inside you is mischief installed. 
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Here Fard Faqir demonstrates his anxiety to hide his 
knowledge of things: 

Zäl zikar kbudäy da nakar zähir khalak dikhäy 
andar kar tun bundgi bähar parda päy 

müi nä veci ilam nu na kar kisse saväl 
fardä lekhä laisia rabb kädir jul jaläl.^ 

Zäl : discuss not God openly showing to the public; inside (in the 
heart) you shonld pray to Him and outside put the veil; ^ do 
not in the least sell your knowledge nor question any person* 
Pard, the mighty, radiant and glorious God will take account, 

Such pious ideas of the poet are strikingly in harmony 
with his repeated orthodox injunctions. 

With all his prejudices against the häfirs (Hindus), 
Fard did not hesitate to state the eflS.cacy of the 
knowledge with regard to the fiiture, as : 

Mai vedi päs parosil nit puochdi pandit joshia,^ 

I see near ones and neighbours and ever consult the pai(idits and 
jotasMs (astrologers). 

Again: 

Rahi dhünd kitäba phol ke sabh pothi pandat khol ke.*^ 

I am engaged in searoh, tuming over the hooks and opening 
all the pothis ^ of the pa^dits, 

The following verse depicts well how the very popular 

Süfi imagines his union with the Beloved : 

« 

" Aj] hovan lef nihälii koi myämat bharis thalia 
bauhnäl payäre khäviye, hor mushk guläb lagäviye.^ 

Today (there) shonld be covers and mattresses^ and plates 
fuU of rare preparations ; sitting with the Beloved shonld I eat 
(them) and shonld apply the seent of roses. 

1 Daryä-e-Ma^rifat, p. 2, 

2 The veil of orthodox beliefs whioh were established at the time. 

8 Daryä-e-Ma^rifa&f p. 10. 

4 ibid., p. 18. 

5 The books of the Hindus in nõgarl seript are generally called polhU, 
ö Daryd-e-Ma^r^ifatf p. 22. 

7 Spread on the bed and elsewhere in honour of the Beloved. 



CHAPTER VII 

Hsshim Shah 
(a.d. 1753-1823) 

HIshim was only a Süfi poet and had no claim to saint- 
hood or The biographies of the Süfi saints and 

faqus therefore do not mention hiin at all. There are many 
oral traditions rich in information, but the only wxitten. 
account that we have found is a short sketch by Bäbä 
Buddh Singh in his Bamblhä Boi} Unfortunately, this 
sketch, as we shali see later, is in no way better than the 
oral traditions. The only reliable sources of information 
were the narrativ^es of some elders whose fathers or grand- 
fathers had known the poet, After a great deal of corres- 
pondence one of my friends collected narratives from some 
oid gentlemen of Jagdeo village, the birth-place of Häshim. 
The following is the snm-total of these narratives relating 
to the poet: 

He was the son of Käsim Shah, a carpenter of Jagdeo 
village in Amritsar district and was born in a.h. 1165 
(a.b. 1753). He possessed a great love for knowledge and 
composed verse in his yonth. God had conferred on liim 
the gift of writing, and ii was on this account that he sur- 
passed the poets of his tiine. The Sikh chiefs esteemed hiin. 
He diod at the age of soventy.^ 

The above accordb with the traditional accounts.» 
save in the stories about Häshim’s friendship with Ranjit 
Singh and about the patronage from him which the poet 
ib said to have enjoyed. But before prooeeding any further 

1 Pp. 162-4. Mohan Singh, in his recently pubüshed History of 
Fafijc^ lAterature (p. 72) gives a few imes on the life of Häahim, font 
his information sooms to have heen taken from Bmnblhä Boi and does not 
show any research on his own part. 

2 We are indebted to a few of our family friends for häving prooured 
ns this information. 


t 
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let ns State here tliat all sources of information agree that 
HäsMm was born in a,d. 1753 and died at the age of seventy, 
i.e. allotting him a life of seventy Panjäbi years,^ he died 
in A.D. 1823. 

Was Häshim a coiirt-poet of Mahäräjä Ranjit Singh ? 
Bäbä Buddh Singh calls him räj-Tcavl,^ and Dr Mohan 
Singh also speaks in the same strain.^ According to history 
RanjiD Singh assnmed the title of Mahäräjä in 1801, some 
time after he had occupied Lahore. For the next ten years 
he was whole-heartedly engaged in consolidating the diflFerent 
constituents of the province and had little time for poets 
and poetry. It was only after the year 1810 that he began 
to evince interest in arts other than the art of warfare. 
If then he ever made Häshim his conrt-poet it could have 
been only after A.n. 1810 when the poet was nearing his 
fifty-eighth year. But no history of the Mahäräjä written 
before or after a.b. 1810 speaks of the poet. 

Our knowledge and study of the popnlar and oral 
narratives does not permit us to call Häshim a court-poet 
of Mahäräjä Ranjit Singh. What we believe is that Häshim 
had the patronage of Ranjit Singh when he was a territorial 
chief, and this patronage continued unoflBcially in the shape 
of small gifts of little importance, even after the latter had 
become Mahäräjä of the Panjäb. 

Bäbä Buddh Singh makes another statement regarding 
Häshim’s position at the Sikh court and his intimacy with 
'‘Ranjit Singh. He says that the poet recited his Sassi- 
Punnu to the Mahäräjä at a dusaihrä darbär, and this so 
won him that ruler’s love that he was called in spare 
moments to recite his verses to the Mahäräjä.* In all the 
weü-bnown histories and popular narratives of the private 
and public life of Ranjit Singh no reference is made to 

1 The Islänaic year is shorter than the Christian year which is as lõng 
as the Paüjäbi yeaa^. In the Panjäb, aU coininnnities, save some reiigions 
heads of th© Mussnlmans, foUow the PahjäbI calendar. 

2 JBölf p. 162- 

s A Histofy of Paüjäbl Liieratufe, p. 72. ^ BawMJiä Boi, p* 162. 
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Theiefore we doubt If ’ e ever lived in Lahore, 
or &aw the Slahäräjä as frequentiy «is iho Bäbä “-iates he 
did. 

Bäliä Budtih Singil makeb stiil another assertioHj® de«5- 
oril ing Häsiiim as an intimal-e friend of Faqir ‘Aziz-ud-din.^ 
A direct descendant of the Faqlr ^ wliom we approaclied for 
ijifoimatioix concerning ihe poel toid iis that liis ancestor 
iiever bpoke of Häshim and that neitlier in Ms vast corres- 
pondence nor in his library was there anything relating to 
tlie poet. He doiibted very much the correctness of the 
Bä.bä^s statements, 

Häshim, too, in his poetry does not mention Ranjit 
Singh or ‘Aziz-ud-din, the minister. Had he been in the 
Service of the Mahäräjä he would havo toid tis so.^ On the 
other händ he speaks against the kings of his tiraes, as : 

Kaih Sun häl bakikat bäsbim hundia bädshäha di 

julmõ kük gaye asmäni dukkbiä ros dila di 

ädmia di sürat diss di räkas ädam khore 

jalam cor paiit zanähi khauf kbudäõ kore 

bas bun hor nä kaih kujh häshim jiõ rabb rakkhe raihnä 

eh gall nähi fakirS iäyak burä kise dä kaihnä.^^ 

Say and hear the real description, Häshim, of the kings of 
the present time; through their tyranny the screams of 
sorrowful angry hearts have reaehed the heavens. Their 
faces are like those of men, but they are monsters, man- 
eaters, cruel thieves and impure adulterers, unmindful of God’s 
terror. Enough ! now say nothing more, Häshim *, Iive as God 
keeps. It behoves not the faqlrs to speak iil of any one.*^ 

1 Kanjit Singh’s attachment for ‘Aziz-ud-din who was his company» 

in spare moments, his affection and chiidish taiks with Hirä Singh and 
other young boys, and his voluptuons love for daneing and singing are 
all recorded in detail; bnt there is nothing about Häshim. ^ 

2 BambUhä Boi, p. 163. 

3 He was one of the ministers of the Mahäräjä; for an accoxmt of his 
iife see Sir Lepel Grij6fin’s Banjlt Singh. 

4 Faqir daläl-ud-din Sahib of Lahore. 

ö It was oustomary to speak of on 0 ’s patron. The poet Qädir Yär, 
a contemporary of Häshim, tells us of his patron Harf Singh and his king, 
Banjlt Smgh. He even mentions the gift of land which he received for 
composing his Purani Bhagat. 

^ Shirt Parhäd, p, 4. Printed at Victoria Press, Labor©. 

7 Häshim Hved between a.d. 1753 and 1823-4, and this description 
may be of the Sikh Müaldära who became masters of the Panjäb 
from Ä.i>. 1769. 
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We therefore oome to the eonclusion that Häshim was 
neither a räj-kavi nor on intimate terms with Faqlr 
‘Aziz-ud-dln, and that if ever he received consideration from 
Ranjit Singh and his minister, it was dnring his misaldärl 
beforeA.D. 1801. 

Häshim, it appears, had a good education and must have 
studied Persian and Arabic. His knowledge of these 
languages, in the words of Sir Richard Temple, ' is apparent 
in his fondness for interlarding (and thereby spoiling) his 
poetry with Arabic and Persian words and phrases 

The poet is absolutely silent about himself, and we have 
to remain content with the little we know. One thing that 
we gather from Häshim’s verse is that he was an earnest 
seeker after God and was persuaded of the truth of Süfi 
doctrines by the condition of the world around him.^ 

Who was Häshnn’sp?r and when he met him is unknown, 
though we read a few verses in his praise. Probably he 
had recognized and praised as plr the person who had 

created his interest in Süfi doctrines. 

# 

In Häshim’s poems there is no exposition of any Süfi 
doctrines or allusion to his adherence to any particular sect. 
He had taken Süf iism as an established belief. His reader is 
supposed to know it or his poems remain somewhat unin- 
telhgible or are mistaken for romantic or pious poetry. 
The poet, however, refers frequently to Mansür, and some- 
"times to others like ghiamsi Tabriz. 

, His prosody is Pan j abi throughout, though as stated 
above his vocabulary abounds in Hindi, Persian, and Arabic 
words. These words often occur in their original form, but 
sometimes also in their corriipted Panjäbi versions. 

1 ‘ Muhammadari belief in Hindu superstition \ Indhan AnPiq^^ry^ 
1881, p. 372. 

It is a remarkable fact that all §üfis of the philosophio sohool who 
lived between 1740 and 1850 were pessimi&tic regardiug matenal welfar© 
and very anxious about the welfare of the soul. This pessimism, it seems, 
was a natural consequenee of constant warfare in the land. 
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He wrote the foUowing books: Qüsä SMn FarMd^ 
Qissä Söhufi MaMväl, Qissä Sassl-Punnüi Oyän Pmlcäsh, and 
Dohre} 

Of these, Sasst-Punnü and Dohre are his two ma&ter- 
pieces and have been issued in many editions in various 
Scripts of the Panjäb. Sassl-Punnü was even transKterated 
in Roman characters with a resurrd in English by Sir Richard 
Temple.^ 

Oyän Prakäsh is stiil whoUy unknown to the public, 
But Lälä Kali Das, a living Pahjäbi poet of Gnjranwala, 
asserts that he possessed a manuscript copy of this work of 
Häshim, which unfortunately was lost by a friend to whom 
he had lent it for study, According to Mm the work was 
purely philosopMc and was in Hindi. We hope to trace it 
some day. The Soh^l of Häshim is not very popnlar. TMs 
is the only work of wMch a manuscript has been found.® 

SMrt Farhäd has also gained fame for the poet, but in 
populaiity it stands nowhere near SasshPunnü, 

S(is8%-Punnü and Dohre are Ms best works as regards 
sentiments and terseness and it is for this reason that 
they have attained unrivalled popularity. Before we enter 
on the study of these two works, it would be only fair 
to say that there is no visible inequality in workmansMp in 
the different works of HäsMm. The only visible difference 
is in thought. We presume that he wrote Ms best works at 
an advanced stage when Ms thought had matured. 


SasshPunnü 

This work is avowedly based on the Sindhi story of 
Sassi. The subject had been breated before by two Panjäbi 
poets.^ 

^ Bäbä Buddh Singh. says that he also wrote LoMõi Majnü, but we 
have not oome across it. 

2 Bomau Urdu Journal, 1881. 

3 Paujab TJiiiversity Library, No, 914. 

4 Häshim Barö-urdär and Uhuläm Rasul. 
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Hä&him’s work, however, difFers from that of his 
predecessors, the main difference being that Ms Central 
idea was to describe the true love of the hero and heroine, 
and so, unlike thein, he very cleverly skimmed over local 
eustoms, class prejndices, and marriage, with its accom- 
panying ceremonies. He concentrated all his thought on 
the description of their love and succeeded in relating it in a 
most impressive manner, 

The Work begins with the customary few lines in praise 
of Ood. These are followed by a couplet which explains the 
object of his writing this verse : 

Sun sun baut sassi dia bätä kärnil ishk kamäyä 
häshim jo satt thi att kitä vähim utte vall äyä.^ 

Hearing many taies about Sassi and the love she fulfiUed^ 
what was true and was truly upheld, Häshim became possessed 
with the idea (of writing the story). 

The poet then opens the story by telling that Ädam, 
the Jäm ^ of Bhambor, was a great and just ruler. He 
bestowed rich gifts on the poor and the holy for häving a 
child. Äfter lõng years a daughter was born to his wife 
and was called Sassi. Astrologers prophesied that: 

Kärnil ishk sassi tan hosi jab hogu juän siäm 
mast bihosh thall vicc marsi dard firäk ranjhäni.® 

Perfect love will come into Sassi’s body when she grows and 
attains youth. Enamoured, fainting in the desert, she will die 
of the sorrow of separation’s pain. 

And then 

Häshim däg lage us kui nu jagg vicc hog kahani.^ 

Häshim, (thereby) to her family will disgrace come (when) it (her 
love) becomes a public story. 

1 Qissä Sas^-Punnüt p. 1. 

2 Jäm is an equivalent of Raja or Nawäh, 

3 Qisaä Sassl-Punnü, p. 4. 

^ ibid. 
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Tiie parents, anxiouö to save Üie family ^ froia t\vs 
predicted rtisgrace, suppressed thoir sontimentfe and, tying a 
ti^lisiiian round lier neck, pul Sassi in a wooden cho.st, 
inlaid preeious btones and filled witli treasure, and 
Uunched it into tlie river. A waslierman, Atlä by namt*, 
\^a•. ^vorking on tho bank of tbis river. He sa^\ tlie box, 
aud juinping into thc stream he caught it and brought it 
ashorc. Surpri&ed at the sight of such a treasure, he 
opened it and was even more snrpiised to find it contained 
a baby girl. He took her to his wife and they brought 
lier up as their own child. Sassi grew up into a beautifiü 
woman. Many a washerman suitor came to wed her but 
she refused them all. This enraged a relative of Attä who 
presented himself at the Jäm’s oourt and toid him that 
Attä’s daughter was worthy of him.^ The Jäm sent a 
messenger to bring Sassi to his court. Sassi did not go but 
handed him the talisman. When the Jäm saw it, he and 
his wife were deeply touched. They invited Sassi to oome 
back, but she proudly refused to do so. 

Now it so happened that a rich man of Bhambor had 
made lovely gardens in which he hung portraits of kings 
and princes. Sassi along with her ftiends visited these 
gardens. Seeing the portrait of the prince of Kecem she 
became enamoured of him. She retumed home sad and 
eould neither sleep nor rest. She then wrote to her.foyal 
father to grant her lands at the spot where the Büocis ^ 
entered Bhambor and to give orders that none should pass 
without seeing her first. The request was granted and she* 
huilt a garden house there. It so happened that the Büoc 
merchants who came to trade from Kecem paid their 

1 In the SindhI story Sassi was a Brahmm’s daughter. Ott her birih 
the astrologers foretold that she would marry a Muhammadan and would 
die in the desert pinmg for his love. This version appoars to be more 
comprehensibie, but Häshim being a §üfi eould not attach importance to 
tnümg religious diJBerences on the path of love. 

2 The Jäm would have been a very oid man and it is for this reason 
that the enraged relative, to revenge iumself, wanted him to marry the 
youthful Sassi. 

t 
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customary respects to Sassi. On inquiry she was toid that 
they knew Punnu, the Kecem prinee who was their brother.^ 
Thereupon she imprisoned them all, letting two go back 
to their country. These two mounted their camels and 
reached the court of 'Ali the father of Punnü in all haste. 
They toid him all that had happened and demanded help, 
‘ Punnü will not go whatever may happen to the merchants,’ 
said the Chief. Disappointed, the merchants waited on 
Punnü and related to him the beauty of Sassi and the 
interest she took in him. This made him curious and he 
left for Bhambor with his men. Reaching the oity one 
night he entered Sassi’s gardens. Ordering the camels to 
graze in the gardens, he slept on the flower-bed which was 
always kept ready for Sassi. The gardeners informed their 
mistress of the destruotion of the gardens and Sassi with 
her fnends came to chastise the trespassers. But when she 
saw Punnü lying in her flower-bed her anger turned to joy. 
Their eyes met and they fell in love. Punnü then lived 
happily with her and the prisoners and his companions 
were asked to return to Kecem. When ‘Ali came to know 
of his son’s behaviour, his sorrow was great and he was 
very unhappy. His other sons thought of a device to bring 
their brother home to their father. Taking sweet wine with 
them they came to visit Punnü at Bhambor. Sassi and 
Punnü arranged great festivities in their honour. After 
dinner the guests offered them wine, which had its effect 
^ and they fell fast asleep. The brothers thereupon mounted 
their camels and, taking with them the sleeping Punnü, set 
out on their journey to Kecem, In the morning Sassi woke 
up to find that her Punnü had gone. She was sad and 
inoonsolable, In väin her adopted mother impressed upon 
her that her low social status was the cause of Punnü^s 
dramatic departure. Madness overcame her and she left 
barefooted for the kingdom of ‘Ali. The heat of the sun 

1 By brotlier they naeant caste-man or relative. 
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and the burning sands soon scorcbed her tender feet and, 
febouting the name of her beloved Punnu, she fell dead, A 
shepherd who saw her d3nng was so much impressed by 
jier death that he became o^faqlr, He buried her ashes and 
became their guardian. 

The spirit of Sassi met Punnu in a dream and toid hiin 
that she had given her life for him. He woke up to find 
himself in his parents’ house. At once he prepared to 
return to his love, but his parents, brothers, and the tribesmen 
would not let him go. Helpless, he drew his sword and was 
about to strike himself dead when the parents gave in. 
Praying God that he might find Sassi happy he sot off. 
When he reached her grave and saw the shepherd faqlr 
sitting near by, he inquired of him the name of the saint 
whom he had buried.^ ‘ It is not a saint but a peerless 
beauty who died crying for Punnü,’ replied the faqlr. 
Punnü at once swooned dead on the grave, which opened, 
and put out two arms to receive him. 

We wiU now let Häshim speak from his Sassi. The 
adopted mother of Sassi, hearing of her fate, comes to console 
her and advises her to forget Punnü, the source of her 
suffering. 

Dhoban ma nasihat kardi ä dhiä pau rähi 
dhoban zät kärnini kar ke chor gaye tudh tähi 
bhaj bhaj pher use vai daure läj aje tudh nabi 
häshim vekh dukkha vai pake ghund biloc baläi.^ ^ • 

The dhoban ^ mother gives counsel, Daughter, come to the true 
path. Considering the washermen's caste low, they (Punnü 
and his brothers) have left you. Again and again towards 
him you run, stiil you have no shame. Häshim, throwing * 
a veil on ^ see your sufferings ; the Biloc is an evil spirit.® 

It is only saints and faqira who die and are buried in deserts, 
Ordiuary people rarely go to such lonely places. 

2 Sassit-Punnü, p. 10. 

3 A dhoban is a woman belonging to the washenn6n’s caste, caUed 
the dhobU ^ät 

4 By patiently thinking over your troubles you will find that he was 
a source of sorrow for you. 

5 BaM is a female evil spirit, but in the ordinary sense it means 
trouble and sorrow. 

7 
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To this and otlier good counsels Sassi replied with firm 
determination : 

Marsa mül nä mursa jän tali par dliarsa 
jad takk jän rahe vicc tan de marnõ mül nä darsa 
je rabb kük sassi di sunsi jä pallä us pharsi 
häshim nähi shahidan hoke thal märü vicc marsa.^ 

I wiU die, but will not return at all from my path, I will place 
my lif© on the palm of my hand,^ So lõng as life remains in 
my body, death in the least I will not fear. If God will 
hear the cries of Sassi then I will go and seize his skirt.® Or 
else becoming a martyr, Häshim, in sandy land I shall perish. 

The dramatic fashion in which Punnü was carried oS 

and the counsels of her mother and others almost maddened 

her and she followed her beloved. The heat in the desert 

was unbearable, and Sassi could not continue any further; 

yet she would not retum : 

Camki än dupaihrS vele garmi garm behäre 
tappdi vä väge asmänõ pancchi mär utäre 
ätash dä dariä khalotä thal märü vicc säre 
häshim pher picchah nä müp di lu lu hot pukäre 
näjak pair giüäb sassi de malhdi näi shahgäre 
bälü ret tape vicc thal de jiü j aü bhunnan bhatthiäre 
süraj bhaj variä vicc badali dardä lishak nä märe 
häshim vekh yakin sassi dä sidkõ mül nä häre.^ 

At midday the heat of the hot season ® increased. Burning air 
blew from the sky, felling the birds and killing them. A river 
of fires was flowing all over the sandy desert. Häshim, stül 
she did not turn back, each pore of hers was calling the Hot.® 
The delicate rose-like feet of Sassi with henna beautified, were 
in the hot sand of the desert like as roast barley in an oven.^ 
The sun ran, and in clouds hid himself, through fear h© did not 
shine; Häshim, behold the trust of Sassi, in truth sh© did not 
fail. 

A short while before her death in the desert sands the 
helpless Sassi, losing self-control, curses the thieves of her 
Beloved; 

1 Scbeäl-Punnüt p. 19. 

2 A Panjäbi expression signifying the little value of life. 

8 Puimü^s, to show her humility. 4 Sass^-Punnü, p. 20. 

6 Summer. 6 ‘ Hot ’ was a titl© of Punnu. 

7 BhaU% is an oven in which eorn is balced after being mixed with hot 
sand. 
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Shälä ^ raliin kiämat täi näi süla de lurke 

liäskim maran kumaut bidesi, liin vangu khur kliiur ke.^ 

Please God, till resurrection^s day, with acuto pains affected, 
Häshim, may the foreigners die an uiiaatural death, like salt 
slowly melting. 

Sh.e even curses the camely which carried Punnü away 

from Blxambor, and the caravan : 

Orak vakat kaihar dia küka sun patthar dhal j ave 
jis däci merä punnü khariä shälä oli dozakh vico j ave 
yä us nehu lage vico birhõ vang sas«i jar jäve 
häshim maut pave karvana tuldim zamino jäve.^ 

At last hearing the cries of woe ^ even a stone would melt. The 
camel which has carried my Punnü away, please God, may she 
go to hell, or may she in love’s separation suffer and like Sassi 
be burnt: Häsh i m, may death on the caravan fail and from 
earth their seed disappear. 

When Punnü inquired of the shepherd about the newiy- 

made grave he replies : 

Äkkhe oh fakir punnü nu khol hakikat säri 
älü när pari di sürat garmi mari vicäri 
japp di nä punnü dä ähi dard ishk di mari 
häshim näm makän nä jänä ähi kaun vicäri.® 

To Punnü that faqlr relates, opening ® the whole tmth: It was a 
woman, image of a nymph, dead because of heat, poor thing, 
repeating the name of Punnü and of loveks pain she died, 
Häshim; her name and house I do not know, nor who the poor 
one was. 


m 

How Punnü dies at this tragic news is toid as follows : 

Gall sun hot zimi ne <iggä khä kale j e käni 
khulh gai gor piä vicc kabare pher imlo dil jäni 
khättar ishk gai rai mitti sürat husan janäni 
häshim ishk kamäl sassi dä jagg vicc rahi kahani.^ 

Hearing that speech, with heart’s cramp, the Chief fell to the 
earth, the grave opened and he fell into the grave and the lovers 
met again. Por the sake of love the woman^s beauteous image 
mixed with dust: the story of Sassf s perfect love, Häshim, 
remains in the world. 


I 8kälä=Insha Allah, 
s ibid., p. 24. 
s Sas^-Punnü, p. 24. 


2 Sasst-Punnü, p. 21. 
4 Death agoüies. 

7 Sasst-Punnü, p. 24, 


® Esplaining. 
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Dohre 


Häshim in his Sassl-Punnü expresses 

same manner as Jämi expressed his in 

But in the Dohre he is a pure Süf i and siu 

inystic emotions. Dohre has procured : 

of the pious and the esteem of the learned 

Häshim can demand a place next to Bi 

him not anxious to gain power and pos: 

Bähü, free from all fetters of sanctity of pii 

ship, he wrote down the ideas which occuj 

By the word Dohra the reader mig] 

believe it to he a Hindi verse-form, whic 

dohre of Häshim are diiEferent from dohre 

be classed in two groups. 

Those of the first group are somewh 

verse-form called chands and are 208 in 

belonging to the second group are called di 

Diorä is an oid Pahjäbl verse-form. As a i 

in folk-poetry, but in some rare cases po< 

it. Of the Süfi poets, Häshim was the 

But his diorä poems called diore are few h 

are only seven, published along with his 

and entitled Dohre Häshim 8hah or Daryä 

We now proceed to give a few specii 

doÄre-and diore, 

« 

Häshim reproaches love, calling him ' 
his inability to break the shackles of sham 
'■tied round the poefs feet. 

Ja farihäd bike te äyõ otthõ cä pahär < 
mere pair janjir hayä dä, ohnu mul nä 
ishkä zor nahi vicc tere sacc äkkh bud 
häshim log karan gam aive asi bhet tei 

When Parhäd was being soid then you came a 
the mountain, (but) the chain of shame (cor 

1 AUäh Vale M Kauroi Dukän, Kashmiri Bazat; 

2 Dohre HäalhAm Shäh, p. 30. 
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feet you have not at all broken. Love, you have no strength in 
yoii, say thetmth (that) oid age has oome (on you), Häshim, 
people worry ^ uselessly, we ^ now have found out your secret. 

Häshim explains the difference between the so-called 

lovers of God and the real lovers or seekers, as ; 

Rabb dä äshak hon sukkhälä eh baut sukkhäli bäzi 
goshä pakar rahe ho säbar phar tasabi ban© namäzi 
sukkh aräm jagat vico sobhä ate vekkh hove jagg räzi 
häshim khäk ruläve gaÜa te eh käfir ishk mazäzi.^ 

To be a lover ^ of God is easy, it is a very easy game ; simply sit 
patiently® in a comer, seize a rosary and say the prayers. 
Thus will come rest, comfort and fam© in the world and the 
people will be pleased® on seeing them; (but) Häshim, this 
heathen love makes the unbeliever roll in the dust of the 
streetsJ 

HäsMm believed that those alone could realize love 
wlio had renounced all religion and faith, as : 

Jis vicc jang birhõ dä piä tis näi lahu mukh dhotä 
shamä jamäl ditthä parväne ate än shahid khalotä 
ja mansür hoyä madmätä tadh süli näi parotä 
häshim ishk aih jeha miliä jin (hn mazhab sabh dhotä.® 

On© in whom the battle of separation has commenced,® he has 
washed his face with blood.^^ The moth saw the giory of the 
candle and coming, stood a martyr.^^ Wlion Mansür was filled 
with divine passion then he was threaded to the cross. Häshim, 
such souls alone have attained love, who washed oft' (crare upl 
aU faith and religion. 

What happens after love has taken root in the hiünan 
heart is well explained here : 

3 Worry because they think that love has ceased to have any eüeot. 

3 Meaning 1. 3 Dohre Häshim JSMh, p. 20. 

4 Lovers of God according to the religious code. 

5 i.e. gosha nishl, 
ö Satisfied. 

7 The iheologiaas termed the ?üfi’s love for God as heathen love and 
th© §üfi as an unbeliever. Häshim is here speaking ironically, 

8 Dohre Häshim Shäh, p. 14. 

9 Who reaiizes that he is separated from the Heal. 

10 He cleans his soul with his own blood, i.e. he saerifices himself 
for Truth. 

11 He died for his love caring little for all else. 

13 By ® faith * the poet means biind faith in th© words of others wiihout 
making personal efforts to find Him. 


I 
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Tor janjir shariyat nass dä jad raccada ishk majäzi 
dil nfi cot laggi jis din di asa khüb sikhi rind bäzi 
bhaj bhaj rüh vare butt-khänne ate zäliir jism namäzi 
häshim kbüb parhäyä dil nu ais baith ishk de käzi.^ 

(The soul) breaks the chain of law and hastens to create heathen 
jove. From the day my heart has felt the blow (of love) I have 
leamt well lioentionsness (becanse) again and again my soni 
enters the idol-house, but outwardly my body is at prayers. 
äashim, being installed (in the heart), this qäzl of love ^ has 
well tanght my heart. 

We give below a few more dohre which express faithfully 

HäsMm’s vaxious mystic ideas. 

Zahd ibädat cahe vekkhe nähl hargiz dhiyän nä karda 
Shäh Mansür carhäyä süli ate yusaf kitto su bardä 
kis gall de vicc räzi hove koi bhed nahi ais gall dä 
häshim be parvahi kolõ merä har vele jiu dardä.^ 

The orthodox wants adoration (of God) but sees Him not, and 
pays no attention at all: ^ he raised Shäh Mansür on the cross 
and made Joseph a sla ve. By what may he be pleased ? There 
is no secret in this matter. Häsh im , my heart is ever afraid 
of Ms indifference. 

Dil soi jo sej sajjan de nit khün jigar dä pive 
nain soi jo äs daras di nit rahan hamesha khive 
dil be dard biädhi bhariyä shälä oh har kise nä tMve 
häshim so dil jän rangilä jahrä dekkh dila vai jive.® 

That alone is the heart which ever on the Beloved’s bed drinks 
its own hearfs blood. Those alone are eyes which remain 
ever drunk. An unsympathetic heart ® is full of disease, God 
graajt everyone may not possess it. Häshim, know that heart 
to be pleasure-loving ^ which lives by looking at the heart,® 

Har har post de vicc dost oh dost rüp vafiäve 
dost tak nä pahOce koi eh post cäh bhuläve 
dost khäs pachäne täi jad post khäk ruläve 
häshim shäh jad dost päve tad post vai kad jäve.® 

1 Dohre Häshim Shäh, p. 9. 2 The doctrines of Divine love. 

s Dohre Häshim Shäh, p. 29. 

4 He is not attentive and often takes contradictory steps. 

5 Dohre Häshim Shäh, p. 21. 

6 One who does not feel the pain and sorrow of others. 

7 Rangilä literally means a pleasxare-loving person; here it meaaas 
one who loves God, i.e. one whose heart is eoloured with the divine colours, 

8 He who feels the pain of others, Häshim believes, is God’s lover. 

8 Dohre Häshim Shäh, p. 9. 
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In every poppy-Iieacl ^ is the Eriend^ and tiiat Friend changes 
his gnise.® No one reaches that Friend, this poppy-head ^ 
makeb one forget tbe desire for Him. Then alone is the 
Friend recognized when the poppy-head is placed in the dust.^ 
Häshim Shäh, when the Friend is found then who will go to 
the poppy-head ? 

Ved katab parhan caturäi ate jah tab sädh banäve 
bhagave bhes karan kis käran oh man dä khot liikäve 
murakh jä vare ns vehre ate aukhad janam gaväve 
häshim mnkat nasib jihnä de soi dard mandä valäve.® 

Reading of the Ved and the Book ^ is a trick, becanse now and 
again it will make (the reader) a knower ; what is the guise of 
a reclnse for ? It hides impurity of heart. The ignorant enters 
that courtyard (path) and wastefally passes his life ; Häshim, 
for whom salvation is destined, they oome to sufferers s 

Before closing this account, we will give one of Häshim’s 
diorä. It will clearly show the difference between doJirä 
and diorä : 

Mähi pär aräm nä mainu, mai mutthi teg nazar di, 

tarle kardi 

sohni khavär hoi jagg säre, jo rät same jhanä tardi, 

zarä nä dardi 

häye bani läcär sohni mai lEra bahäne kardi, 

ghät nä tardi 

häshim siddak sohni dä vekkho ate hikmat jädü gardi, 

parakh mitardi.® 

The Beloved is across (the river), no rest for me, I am lost, 
deceived by the glance’s sword, 1 beseech (him). Soh^i is 
straitened in the whole world who at night swims the Chenab 
and without the loast fear. Ah SoM, becoming despon- 
dent, am wandering, making excuses but do not swim aefoss.^^ 
HäsMm, see the sincerity of Sohni and see in her the skill of a 
magician and the discrimination of a friend. 

1 Religion with its dogmas. 2 Qod. 

3 He is differently manifested in each religion. * 

4 Religious dogmas whieh make the foUower forget Him, the Beal. 

s Religion and its accompanying dogmas are abandoned. 

0 Dohre Häshim Shäht p. 17. 

7 Book stands for the revealed scriptnre. Here by Book is meant the 
Qur^än, 

8 i.e. Süüs, becanse they suffer at the separation from the XJniversal 
6oul. 

0 Dohre Häshim Skäh, p. 31. The poet now speaks of himself, 

n I have no eonrage to take the drastio step into the sea of conviction 
and so am making excuses for remaining on shore. 

12 That she could distingoish between the true beloved and the false one. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Kaeam ^Ali 

Of Saiyid Karam 'Ali Shäh ^ absolutely nothing is known 
beyond what may be gathered from bis own poetry, 
The biographies of saints, so far as we have been able to 
consult them, ignore Mm completely. It is possible that 
one day the publieation of some unpublished biography of 
poets and saints may provide us with an account of the 
life and work of the poet, though, up till now, no book 
has increased onr knowledge about Mm. We are therefore 
compelled to fail baok on Karam ‘Ali’s own work and the 
copyisfs ^ uote, although very little regarding him is to be 
found in Ms verse, 

Towards the end of Ms work entitled JQiiyäl,^ the 
copyist Muhammad Niwäz writes that the work was written 
by Ms master Saiyid Karam ^Ali Shäh. Karam ^Ali, there¬ 
fore, was a saiyid. The poet himself tells us that he met 
his spiritual guide Pir Husain at Malerkotla ; 

Maler kotla Karam Äh ni dittä pir husain jamal, 
payäre de lar lagg.^ 

In Malerkotla, friend, on Karam "Ali, Pir Husain bestowed his 
spjendour ; hoid the skirt of the dear one. 

Though the poet met his pir at Malerkotla, yet the 
permanent plaee of Ms gurn^s residence seems to have been 
Watälä (Batala) in the Gurdaspur district: 

Karam Ali eal shaihar Vatale lok phän pai jäni 

1 Our attention waf. drawn to the existence of the poet by the recital 
of his poems by several/agZrs and minstrels. 

2 Copyist of Karam MS. 

s After hearing the recital of Karam ‘Ali’s verse from faqtrs we 
deeided to find out some written work of the poet. Fortunateiy we 
eame aeross a slightly worm-eaten and forgotten copy of the J^hiyäl in 
a corner of Mr Haüz-ur-Bahman^s Library. Excepting a few pages 
missing from the middle, the MS. is intaet and is written in a iogible händ* 

4 Ehiyäl 60. 5 EMyäl 41. 
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Karam ‘Ali, go to the town of Batala, people (here) are worrying 
my life. 

Ägain: 

Ä Pir Husain dikhäi ditti hass hass kadaina de vai natthi 
Karam Ali lä sine mai sütti, vasa shaihar vaiale di gaddi.^ 

Pir Husain came and manifested himself, laughing laughing 
I ran to his feet; Karam ‘Ali, taking him to my breast I slept, 
I reside ai the seat of Batala ® 

At the end of almost all his poems Karam ‘Ali tells us 
that the dark veil of his ignorance was shattered by the 
bright light of real knowledge imparted to him by Husain. 
For example: 

Karam Ali hun vare, vare, pir husain ne tare tare 
dukkh gaye hun säde säre, hoye sattgurü meharbän kure.^ 

Karam ‘Ali now is a sacrifice,^ a sacrifice, Pir Husain has saved, 
has saved him. All our® troubles have now disappeared 
(because) the trae-gurü ® has been merciful, 0 girl. 

There is no indication of time in the verse. The 
faqirs say that he lived duiing the reign of Ranjit Singh. 
Not doubting the faqirs, we think that he was boru in the 
time of Ranjit Singh but died when the English had taken 
possession of the Panjäb. Here is a proof of this : 

Karam Ali eal shaihar vatäle baitth phalaur di rele.^ 

# 

Karam ‘Ali go io the city of Vaiälä (Batala), sitting in the train 
(boimd) for Phillaur. 

The enthusiastic manner iii whieh he mentions the train 
shows that he was stiil living when tho railways were started 
in the Panjäb.® 

1 l^iyäl 32. He refers to Batala as the seal of his Masler in several 
other poems, for examplo in Tctwäh 47 and 68. 

2 Karam *Ali, ii seems, hvod for some time at the spiritual seat of 
his guru. 

^ J^iyäl 14. 4 A sacrifico for his ieaoher. 

ö Meaning mine. 6 Husain. 7 KJ^iyäl 65, 

s The first railway to and from Phillaur was started in 1870. 
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The poet most prohably was a Qädirl because in one of 
the lullabies written for his son, Saiyid Jalal, he calls Abdiil 
Qädir Jlläni one of the protectors of the chüd. 

Nabi Ali va hasan husain, aur pacave hazrat fätimä hai kamal 
Gaus aläzim shähe jiläni huai tum par ab diäl.^ 

The prophet, ‘Ali, Hasan and Husain and fifbh, the honourable 
Fätimä are perfect; they and Shäh Ghaus al-A‘zam ^ of Jilän 
are now all merciful to you. 

That Karam ^Ali belonged to the popular Süfi school is 
quite evident from his poetry, which laeks individuality and 
personality. It is in a way a versifieation of the ideas 
of various schools of religion, though Islämic thought 
predominates and oeeupies a higher place than the others. 
Krishna is praised in one poem, his playing with the gopis ^ 
is deseribed in another, but in the one that follows these 
Muhammad is praised as the best of them all and is deseribed 
as the cause of ereation. Karam ‘Ali, therefore, is a typical 
example of popular Süfis flourishing in favourable conditions 
and in normal times.^ Besides these few hints on his life, 
all that we know is that Karam ‘Ali was an earnest seeker 
after God and that after his initiation into Süf iism by Husain 
he passed most of his time singing the praises of his häd% 
and through him of his God. 

The J^iyäl of Karam ‘Ali comprises four kinds of 
poems. J^iyäls are nothing but häfls eomposed to be sung 
in different musieal measures. A in ürdü means a 

‘ thought ’ or ‘ idea It is because of this that the käfls^ 
wMch were various thoughts of the poet and were eomposed 
at different times, were gathered together and named 
khiyäL As the khiyäls outnumbered the other poems, the 

^ Lori 12 111 the 

2 One of many names of Abdul Qädir. 

2 Even the poet beeomes one of the goplo and invites ELrishna to 
come to play the game. 

4 There is a good deal of contrast between him and Fard Faqir* 
One lived in dJdB&cnlt and the other in happy times. 
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manuscript was named J^iyäl. These käfls, eighty in 
n-amber, are of unequal lengtli. A few are very lengtliy 
while the others are moderately lõng. 

Ghazals, The manuscript also contains 17 ^azaJs, 
No Panjäbi Süfi before Karam ‘All wrote gbazals. These 
lyrics are lengthy and are composed in Urdü interlarded 
vsith many Persian and Arabic words. Panjäbx words too 
are not infrequent. The language, on tho whole, is poor 
and his prosody is not accurate, and this fact clcarty proves 
that his knowledge of Urdü was limited. 

Loris. These lullabies are twelve in number and were 
probably written some time after the birth of his son. 
Except the last two lines of the twelfth one, they are all 
in Panjäbi. In most of them, Maulä All or ‘Ali is called 
the protector of the child. This may be an indication that 
Karam ‘All was a Shra. 

Dohre. There are two dohre, the Hindl chand of eight 
lukk each, and one dohä as in Hind! poetry. They are all 
in Panjäbi. 

The book J^iyäl is märked by the complete absence of 
method or system of arrangement or any traditional praising 
of God, his Prophet, and the saints. But the poems are 
fuU of music and have poetic flashes. Karam ‘All mostly 
employed popular metres and refrains for expressing his 
ideas, and this is responsible for a good deal of poetic 
beauty being imparted to his mediocre thought. Save the 
loris the poems are full of Süfi effusions of a popular 
type, which make room for all doctrines and superstitions-# 
The sayings of the Qufän, though engraved in Panjäbi 
verse, lack that charm which they have in the poetry of 
‘Ali Haidar. 

That Karam ‘Al! wrote any poetry besides the KJiiydl 
seems improbable. In any case this is his only work known 
to us. Now we proceed to give a few Miiyäls to show their 
poetic beauty and the Süfi thought they contain. 
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Pir worship is the most conspicuous element of Karam 
^AXVs poetry. Like any other popniar Süfi he does not 
diflferentiate between the Beloved (God) and his teacher. 
His hädl is the Beloved to him and always remains so.^ 

Rondi nu malnu muddata hoiyä kade 
deve än jampl, dil nu täb nahi 
ä pir husain dikhäi ditti hoiyä karam 
ah mai nihäl, dil nu täb nahi.^ 

(I) have been crying for a lõng time, that he should oome some 
time and manifest his splendour ; the heart has no peace.® Pir 
Husain eame and made a manifestation ; (thus) Karam 'Ali^ 
I became satisfied ; the heart has no peace. 

Again : 

Karam Aii lai Pir Husain shäh 
chej bichä ke soiya ni.* 

Taking Pir Husain Shäh (with him) Karam ^Ali spread the bed 
and slept,® 0 friend. 

The above shows the attitude of the popular Süfi with 
regard to the Beloved. He is satisfied with his teacher and 
abandons all idea of union with the Beloved through his own 
efforts, entirely relying on the käd^ to obtain it for him* 
The following will eiiminate all doubt concerning the truth 
of our statement: 

Koi lavo ni piä nu mor, nodnnta kar karke 

Is de badale meriai mae deo hor kise nu tor mimita kar karke 

hauü hauh tusi karo ni galli tusi pao nä saiyo shor minuta kar 

karke 

Pir husain sivä nä koi, karam ali dä hor, minnta kar karke.® 

A In Panjäbi §üflism, a soeker is supposed to drown himself in tho 
p7^ aad thea meet God, but onee he has fouad God, he becomos oa© with 
Him. TJiough h© taiks mueh of One-n©ss, a popular §üfi is uaabl© to 
feel or to uiiderstaiid it, and that is why his pir always remains God 
aad the Prophet for him. 

2 78. 

^ This is the refrain of the poem. 

^ KMyäl 79. 

5 Meauing that häving aceepted Husain as his pir he is fully satisfied 
and ivs living without any further search for the Beloved. 

® Khiyäl 73. 
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jLet someone make the beloved come back ^ witb many en- 
treaties. In bis place, my mother, send somebody else (with 
many entreaties).^ Quietly, qaietly carry on th© conversation, 
mak© no noise, friends; (with many entreaties). Talking 
sweetly of things tak© him baek to th© house ; (with many 
entreaties). (Because) save Pir Husain, Karam 'Ali has no 
other of his own ; (with many entreaties). 

Here in brief is Karam "Ali’s idea of Ood’s omnipresence 

wldch Iie professes to see in all religions. For him it is God 

Himself who is working in each religion : 

Maaala kar kar väz karäüdä, kar kar loki jama bitthäüdä 
din dia batä khüb sunäüdä, kufre islam phäriä hai 
tilak laga ke matthe bassdä, gal vicc paihn janeu dassdä 
otthe kar bhajan nä rajj dä, parh parh oh ofikäriä hai 
kitthe isäi baniä farangi, kare laräi ban ban jangi 
hatth tere hai mändi cangi, dhar topi shimlä uttäria hai.® 

Talking of the doctrines You arrange sermons and gathering the 
peopl© Seat them, and (then) many matters of faith ^ you teil 
them, (saying) Islam has shattered the false.® Putting the mark 
on th© forehead You reside, wearing the sacred thread round 
the neck (You) show, there ^ smging th© praise You never get 
satisfied, studying and reading ^ You have uttered Om. Some- 
where You have become a fbreign Christian and You fight 
becoming a warrior, in Your händ is good and evil, taking off 
th© turban You have put on the hat. 

Befor© proceeding any further it would be advisable to 
State here that the popular Süffs concept of God^s omni¬ 
presence, though apparently there is no difference, is, in 
reality, a good deal dififerent from that of an intellžctual 
Süfi. No doubt like the others he also sees God in both good * 
and evil, in chastity as weU as in iniquity, in truth as well 
as in untruth.® But unKke them he fails to understand that 

1 Or change his mind to go on a voyage. 

2 This is the rahäu or refrain. 

3 J^iyäl 9 . 

^ Islam. 

5 Non-Islämic religions like Christianity and Hinduism* 

6 In Hindnism. 

7 The Hindu religion, i.e. its scriptnres. 

8 Karam who sees God’s presence in different religions as shown 
above, sees it even in the dwellings of prostitutes and gamblers as : 

Jadõ taväif de ghar jävd, ntthe kl ki näz karävS. 


i 
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fine but powerful point whioh maintains the balauce and 
establishes the superiority of good over evil, of chastity over 
iniquity, of truth orer untruth, and so on, What is this 
point ? We will now explain it, The intellectual Süfi 
knows that God in His Own-Self is Truth, Light and Purity, 
but when He reflects Himself then He does it equally in 
good and in evil, To understand and see TTim both in 
his personal and in his Omni-Self it is essential that the 
seeker should be like Büm, i,e, like His Personal-Self, Truth 
can see Truth and therefore only that man can see Him 
who has become like Truth, Once Truth is realized in It- 
gelf, then it is a very easy matter for the seeker to see Him 
refleeted in evil and untruth, Therefore the inteUectual 
Süfi^ concentrates all his forces to see Truth through the 
Truth, i,e, by becoming Truth. But the popular Süfi’s 
efforts to seek the Truth through untruth are soon shadowed 
by ignorance, hence the realization of Truth remains a 
h 3 q)othesis, and mystioism becomes a body without the 
soul, Except for some rare exceptions the popular §üfis 
eventually fail into ignorance, and believe that both good 
and evil, being two different aspects of the same God, are 
to be regarded as the same. And it is due to this great 
misunderstanding that their seats often became and become 
the centres of mõral turpitude. 

The musical tunes in which Karam ‘Ali expressed his 
sentiments of divine love are popular in all Panjäbi, and 
" more so in Sikh, eircles, As an example we might quote : 

When You go in the house of a prostituto what ooquetry You display 
there ? 

and 

Juai khänn© de vico var var däo khele par säre dar dar 
Entering the gambling-house You bet, but all in fear. 

These aspeots of God are misunderstood by the mystics and their foilowere 
alike. 

1 The orthodox is saved from falling into untruth and ignorance by 
his adherence to religious commandments. 
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Mere sine vajdi hül 

ishk piäre di 

turan phiran thi äjiz kiti laggi kaleje sül, 
ishk piäre di ^ 

eh dukkh laggiä sänü kari hoye aräm nä mul 
ishk piäre di 

je ikk vari daras dikkhäve, malnu säre dukkh kabül, 
ishk piäre di 

Karam Ali nu deve (hkhäi mukkh yär dä rabb rasul, 
ishk piäre di.^ 

In my breast there is a stab; the stab of dear love. Ifc has 
disabled me from walking and in my heart is a terrible pain ; 
the pain of dear love. The disease that has caught me is 
serious, and not at all curable ; the disease of dear love. If 
once you ^ manifest yourself all trouble will be acceptable to 
me ; the trouble of dear love. To Karam ‘Ali, let there be 
manifested the face of the Beloved which is (like) God and fais 
prophet; ^ the face of dear love. 

Sometimes Karam ^Ali employs, besides musical tunes, 
even the words peculiar to the Sikh social and religious 
literature. Here is an example : 

Satt Gura de carni lagg piäre satt gura de ® 

be mukkh hoiye mül nä hargiz bhäve täne deve sära jagg 

sijjadiõ mül nä mukkh hatäiye bharm dä toiiye tagg 

hijar faräk de jo kujh andar sital hove agg 

jive rajhä ban ban päli, hir de cäre vagg 

Karam Ali kar kar arjüiya dii nu laiye tbagg.® 

Be attached to the feet of the true guru, of the dear true guru ; 
though the world taunt thee, yet tum not thy face ^ away (from 
him). Tum not thy face from worship, break the thread of 
doubt. Whatsoever is in separation, let that fire become cool.® • 
May ho Iive who as Rajhä becoming a herdsman grazes the 
cattie of Hir. Karam ‘Ali, by making petitions let us win the * 
heart of the true guru. 

1 Ishk piäre dl is the refrain repeated at th© end of each Kae. 

2 ^iyäl 12. 3 The Beloved, i.e. God. 

4 It can be translated either ' the face of the beloved which is God 

and his Prophet % or ‘ which is Uke God and his Prophet 

ö The rahäu ‘ pime satt gura de ’ is to be repeated after each line. 
ö Ehi^äl 59. 

7 Do not detach yourself from th© guru. 

8 Whatever pains and troubles are experienced in separation, they 
are finished becaus© the fire of separation is ©xtinguished by attachment 
to the guru*8 feet. 


1 
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In the poem given above the musieal tune and the 
words sott gura^ carnl, bharm, and sital are all pecnliar to 
the Sikh religious songs of the Panjäb. If one heard it 
being snng, one would at once take it for a Sikh song in some 
guruks praise. 

We have said already that Karam ‘Ali, like any other 
Süfi belonging to the popnlar school of thonght, versified 
the beliefs of different religions and their various sects. 
Here are a few lines from one of his lengthy M^iyäls which 
serve as a vivid example. He speaks of Kjishna and his 
playing holl ; 

Hori khelo biraj ke väsi hori khelo 

koi uravat hai lal gnläli koi phaikat hai pickäri 

hamare mahal malkayõ nahi äyo lok karat hai hasi. 

And: 

Pir Husain ke jay duäre karam ali jäve dnkh säre 
Govind govind ke gnn gäre, tere janam ki tute phtsi 
hori khelo, etc.^ 

Play holl, resident of Brij, play holl, some sprinkle läl-guläll^ 
and some throw syrmgefols; ^ but why have you not oome to 
my palace ? The people are laughing.^ 

And: 

By going to the door of Pir Husain, Karam ‘Ali, all troubles 
disappear; ® sing the attributes of Govind,® (thus) the pain of 
rebirth ^ Wll end. 

'Now we proceed to give specimens of his loris, 
Though they are childish and amusing, yet they are interest- 

1 Ehiyäl 62 . 

2 Red vegetable powder thrown at one another during the holl 
' festival m early spring. 

2 Of colonred water. 

4 People are laughing ironically at me because you have not come to 
play holl with me. 

5 Troubles disappear because he teaches the name of God. 

6 Govind, a Hindu name of God, but mostly used for Krishna, the 
eighth incamation of the Hindus. 

7 Lit. hanging or execution. This is a Hindu idea aecording to which 
the human soul has to pass through many births before it attains salvation. 
The proeess of entering one life after another is abhorrent to the striving 
soul, who ealls it hanging or execution. This etemal pain, says Karam 
‘Ali, ends by singing the attributes of God which proeure salvation. 
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ing. They teil ns that Karam ‘Ali was overjoyed to have a 
son, whom he calls the Hght of his house. Such attachment 
is typical of a popular Süfi. 

Lon lai ve saiyad jalälä 
khtish hove dekhan vala 
tera maulä ali rakkhvälä 
ghar karam ali de ujälä.^ 

Hear the lullaby of Saiyid Jalal, that the looker-on may bo 
pleased, your master is ‘Ali the protector (and) light is in the 
house of Karam ‘Ali. 

And again : 

Lori de de bäbal hass dä, parh parh ' wajj hulla ’ phir dassdä 
dui vaiham pare ho vassdä, karam ali carh anhad bassdä.® 

Singing the lullaby the father laughs, and over and over repeats 
wajj-hullä ; ^ the foolishness of dvaita departs * and Karam ‘Ali, 
the soul mounts and dwells in the Etemal. 

Towards the end of his work is a dohä which we believe 
the poet wrote some time before his death. In it he welcomes 
death and asserts that it would bring his troubles to an 
end. What his troubles were we do not know. Here is 
the dohä : 

Vakat äkhiri ä gayä, thalle maut paighäm 
call karam shäh caliye, jhagre mitan tamäm. 

The last moment has arrived, the order of death is downstairs ; 
come, Karam ‘Ali, let us go, all troubles will end. 

^ loti 18. • 

2 ibid., lori 4. 

s Wajj-hullä is the Panjäbi form of the Arabie vaJhu^Lläh meaning 
the face of God. The Süfis of the Panjäb repeat it as one of their spirituai 
practices. ^ 

4 Dul in Panjäbi means the fact of being two, and it is for this reason 
that the word is employed for dmifa, Dvaita represents that school of 
thonght which takes God and his creation as two separate tmits and not 
one and the same, as is believed by the exponents of advaita* 



CHAPTER IX 

SOME Minor Poets 
Kanm Bdkhsh 

A Panjäbi manuscript in tbe library of Dr Hifz-ur-Rahman 
caugbt our attention. On examination we found that it 
was written in a very neat händ, on oid Panjäbi paper. 
It could not have been less than seventy-five years oid, 
perhaps it was more. 

This work, as Karim Balttsh himself states in the 
preface, was a Panjäbi translation of Tafrihu'l Azklä fi'l 
Ambla of Abu’l Hasan; most probably the author was a 
pupil of this Abul Hasan, though he does not say so; but 
he has not forgotten to teil us that Abul Hasan was a dis- 
ciple of Shäh Abdul ‘Aziz Muhaddas of Delhi, 

The translation in Panjäbi is entitled TazJciratuH 
Ambla, At the end of the work, the translator attached a 
small Bära-Mäh, This Bära-Mäh Muhammadl,^ as he calis 
it, amply proves what we said in the Introduction, that 
some Süfis imitated the Vaisnavas and sang of Muhammad 
in the same way as the latter sang of Krishna. Not only 
thisj but references made in such descriptions also point to 
Hindu customs, such as going to bathe on festival days, and 
changing of dress colours in mourning,^ ete. The Süffs 
, Mathura was Medina and he himself the forsaken Rädhä,® 
while his Gokul or Brindaban was the place of his residence. 
The Süff s months and their names were Panjäbi ^ as was 

1 Barä-Mäh Muhaminadl means twelve months on Muljiatnmad. 

2 See below the deseription of the seeond and the twelfth months. 

s Of conrse the name Rädhä was never mentioned, As we have 
already said, Hir replaees Rädhä in the Pahjäb and so her name was nsod 
whenever it was necessary. 

^ The Panjäbi months are the same as the Hindu months. The 
names, too, are as in Sanskrit, except that tbey are somewhat oorrupted 
and difierently pronounced. 
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his concept of the weather of each month, and he described 
hm mystic condition accordingly. To illustrate the truth 
of our statement we give below the Bära-Mäh Muhammaät 
of Karim Ba!^sh. 

Although we tried to discover the life-history of Kanm 
Bakhsh we were unsuccessful, We only know that his 
taM^allus or nom-de-plume was ^badar\^ His custom of 
iising ^ b ’ in the place of ‘ v" indicates that he belonged 
either to the Jullundur or to the Hoshiarpur district. He 
was a Süfi, for an orthodox Muhammadan would not write 
in the strain in which he wrote his Bära^Mäh. 


Bärä~Mäh Muhammadl ^ 

m 

Cetar, the first month ot the year 

Cetar cinttä har dam camke, taraf madlne jäva mai 
pakara jäli roze sandi ro ro häl sunäva mai 
bhä bichore biyog vikhäya vasalõ pani pävS mai 
je kar yäri kare nasibt badar piä ang lava mai 

Vesäkh, the second month of the year 

Karan besäkh taiyän saiya ralmil nahävan jävan nu 
utth utth pave palang darindä mai tatti de khävan nu 
mai tatti te tatt bhalatti jami darad uthävan nu 
tere bäjh rasülä kehrä kad^ häl sunävan nu 

Jeth, the third month 

Jethõ heth gama de äi darad bichorä khadä je 
jald madine”saddo hazrat nahi äjiz mar jada je 
khäk säre te cäk garibä jo^ bhes batSdä je 
äi jän laba te hazrat dam dam darad satadä je 

Här, the fourth month 

Här mahine häre ghata ro ro häl bajävS mai 
düti dushman kull zamänä kyõ kar jän baoäva mai 
cori chuppe bhäiya kolõ taraf madine jävi mai 
oh kehpä din bhägi bharyä jad piyä ahg lävS mai 

1 Tazkiratu^l Amfnä, Preface. 

2 Ta^kiratu^l Ambm, 211-12. 
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Sävan, the fifbh month 

Sävan saun nä birhõ dedä ro ro cika mära mai 
aih maihbüb habib khudä de kis dar jäye pukärl mai 
dushman pale düti vehrä kikar ümar guzära mai 
äi jän laba te jäni jän tere tõ vara mai 


BJiädrõ, the sixth month 

BhädrÕ bhäh bichore bhavaki, jal bai kola hova gi 
khäli maihal darävan saiyo, haju här parova gi 
ghar de väli zät nä pucchi, kis agge jä rovagi 
eal madine khävind agge hun hatth bannh khalovSgi 

Asoj, the seventh month 

Asoj äs nahi kujh bäki mai äsi kurladi ha 
tere dard bichore hazrat khün jigar dä khidi hä 
likkhiä lekh nasib azal dä ai jholi hun padi ha 
sarvare älam dohi jahäni teri goli badi hä 

Kattak, the eighth month 

Kattak kaun sune fariäda tu sarvar sultänä hai 
tu mahbüb rasul khudä dä väli dohi jahäni hai 
teri khätir paidä hoyä, jo jimil asmänä hai 
dunia andar hashar dihape tu mera khasmänä hai 

Mdgghar, the ninth month 

Magghar mukk rahi ha hazrat äy karo dil däri mai 
lakkh lakkh väri vari jäva ghol ghata ikk väri mai 
khesh kabilä ghol ghumäva ho kurbän nakkäil mai 
- je ikk jhät measar äve dohi jahäni tari mai 

Poh, the tenth month 

Poh malnne sarvar bäjhõ jo sang mere biti je 
shälä dushman näi nä hove jahi bichore kiti je 
ki äkkhS mai ishk kavliS maut äpe mahg liti je 
zaihar payäli ishke väli mit akkhi mai piti je 

Mägh, the eleventh month 

Mahl mägh nä mai ghar äye khäli sej darävegi 
paiya barafa sardi shuraki, sardi pir khapävegi 
beli meil sang nä heli badar haveü khävegi 
ah hazrat didär vikkhäo thok kaleje jävegi 
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Phagan, the twelfbh month 

Phagan bhukkhi suhe säde tal bäjhõ kujh yäd nahl 
guzariä säl nä sajjan äye jä koi faryäd nahi 
aih maqbül rasul khudä de bin tere dil shäd nahi 
jäy pukära vicc madine kyõ hundi imdäd nahi. 

^ In cetar^ worry is ever lively; I should go to Medina ; 
(and) holding the lattico ^ attached to the tomb,^ weeping, 
weeping I teil my state ; the fire of separation has disunited 
us ; on it I pour the water of union ; if destiny ordains our 
friendship, badar, I wonld embrace the dear one. 

^ In vesäkh, my friends ^ make preparation to go together 
to bathe/ my bed ® rises and attaoks me like a wild boast 
to eat me, the hot one ; I, the hot one, enveloped with 
heat, am born to undergo pain; without you, 0 apostle 
(Muhammad), whom should I find to teil my oondiiion to ? ® 

‘ In jeth, I am buried under sorrow,^ the pain of separa¬ 
tion devours me ; call me soon to Medina, 0 Hazrat, or poor 
I shall die ; (smearing) ashes on the head ® I, the poor cow- 
herd, change into a yogl^s garb I am near death, 0 
Ha^rat, every minute pain troubles me. 

‘ In the month of här, I heave sighs and, cr 3 dng, sing my 
taie; the whole age is a back-biting enomy how can I 
save my life ? Hiding and in secret from my brothers 

^ The walis of the tombs of great Muhammadan celebrities in India 
generally have latticed walla, and visitors are not allowod boyond them. 

2 The tomb of the Prophet. 3 Girl friends. 

i In vaisäkh or vesäkh fails tho festival of the New Year’s day when 
the Hindus, especially Hindu women, go to the river or some such piace to 
bathe. Generally fairs are held outside the bathing-places, where people 
enjoy themsolves. 

5 He imagines that in the absence of the dear one tho bed assumes a 
cruel aspect as if it wanted to eat him up. 

ö Meaning, ‘ whom could I find greater than you to whom to teil my 
sorrow ? ’ 

7 ' I am buried imder sorrow ’ is a Pan j abi expression meaning that 
sorrow lias overpowerod me. 

8 A Hindu yoglc praetice. A sign of renunciation. 

9 When RSjhä could not obtain Hir in marriage he beeame a yog% 
ovjoglf a Hindu recluse. The poel forgeis that he is leplaeing the heroine 
and so it could not be Räjhä but Hlr. 

^0 ' The World taiks against me behind my back. Botween the separa¬ 
tion from you and an unsympathetic world, how am I to Iive 1 ’ 

n Here the poet again becomes Hir and says that like her he goes to 
meet Eäjhä (Rasul) without her brothers’ knowiedge. 
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towards Medina I go; what a lucky day that will be wben I 
embrace my dear one. 

* In sävan, separation does not let me bleep, weeping, 
weeping I scream; ah beloved, dear to God.^ to which door 
shall I go and call ? ^ Enemies whom I cherished, all of 
them slander me; how shall I pass my life ? ^ Life has come 
to the lips (I am near death). 0 my life, I sacrifice my life 
for you. 

^ In bhädrõ, the fire of separation has kindled; I -will 
burn and become coal; these vacant palaces frighten me, 
0 friends a garland of tears will I make; the master of the 
house ® has not asked for me.® Before whom shall I go and 
weep ? ’ Let us go to Medina; before my Lord with joined 
hands shall I stand.® 

‘ In asoj, no more hope remains, I, the sinner, am 
wailing; becanse of® the pain of separation from you, 0 
Hazrat, I am tasting the blood of my heart; my destiny 
was written in eternity, and that I am now receiving in my 
bosom: Lord of the world in both the woiids, I remain 
your humble slave. 

‘ In kattak, who will hear my complaints (when) you are 
sovereign and Lord ? you the beloved apostle of God, 
are master of both the worlds; for you alone was created 

> Muhammad, whom God deelares as his dear one in some hadts. 
help. 

3 Those whom I loved and cared for have tumed out to be back- 
biting enemies. 

4 Girl friends. 

•• 6 Meaning, * master of my body 

« Zät^ whieh hterally means caste, species or essenee, is here employed 
in a difierent sense, implying that he has not asked for my person. 

If a husband, not caring for his wife, leaves her, she approaehes 
people who, intervening, influence him and make him accept her again, 
Bnt in this case Muhammad, the beloved of God, is the husband, and so 
there remains no one to influence him. 

8 The Indian and especiaUy the Hindu way of begging pardon. 

ö Hue to the pain of your absenoe. 

10 ‘ When you are the only Lord who would dare to attend to my 
complaints against you ? ’ 

11 The Prophet Muhammad. 
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all that is sky and earth ; in this world my days are like the 
last judgement, you are my Lord.^ 

‘ In maggliar I am ending my day,^ 0 Hazrat, oome and 
hearten me; lakh and lakh times I may be sacrificed for you, 
but let me be sacrificed once and for aU; I will sacrifice 
my family and friends ® and I, worthless one, being devoid 
of quality, will sacrifice myself; if I get one faTOurable 
glance, I am saved in both worlds. 

‘In the month of poh, without the Lord, what has 
happened to me ? O God, grant it may not happen, even 
to an enemy, what separation has done to me ; what should 
I, a morsel of love, say ? I have myself asked for death ; 
the cup of loveks poison I have drunk with closed eyes. 

‘ In mägh, my love has not oome home, the empty bed 
wiU frighten me; the snows have fallen, the cold has 
increased, the pain of the cold will trouble me; the 
friend and companion is not with me, badar, the empty 
bxiilding will eat me; ah! Jäa^rat, give me a glimpse of 
you (or else) the injury will reach my heart. 

‘ In phagan I am hungry red has become plain,® wdthout 
you I remember nothing; the year has passed, the dear 
one has not come, of that I do not complain.® 0 God^s 
approved apostle, without you my heart is not happy; 
shall I go and call in Medina ? Why have I not been 
helped V 

1 The confusion and tumult is foUowed by the day of resnrrection. 
Then the faithfiü will be saved. The poet here reminds the Trophet that' 
after this separation he would have a better lot, being his faithM foUower. 

2 ‘ I am approaching my end.’ » 

3 There is a custom among the Panjabis that in order to ward off 
evil from a person, money or some other article is passed over his head 
and is then distnbnted among the poor, or (if an eatable) thrown away 
to animals or birds. 

4 Htmgry for nnion. 

5 An abandoned woman, according to Hindu custom, is not supposed 
to wear red (the Hindu auspicious colour) and decorated dresses. Her 
clothes are simple and colourless. 

t Because, being himself devoid of good actions, he plaeed his hope 
in the divine Grace. 
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A few extant pages of a Panjäbi manuscript in the 
library of Dr Bttfz-ur-Rahman contain some compositions 
of a poet named Bahädur. Judging from the language and 
the Süfi beliefs we can place this unknown poet somewhere 
between the years a.d. 1750 and 1850. He telk us that, 
being a passionate man, he trespassed on the rights of other 
people, whieh turned friends into enemies, and he was 
insulted almost every day. Then he met his teacher Pir 
Muhammad who, throwing a veil over his past, put him on 
the path of divine love. Bahädur thenceforward became a 
wandering faqtr and it is because of this that he designates 
himself a gandilä, or nomad, as : 

Meri zät gandili ähi har dam mahgdi fazal ilähi 

asi gahdile zät kamine sabh koi säthõ dardä 

mahgan khair jäiye jis verhe dur dur chur chur karda 

äpe jhirke äpe deve säthõ kujh nä sardä. 

My tribe is nomad (and) ever begs ^ Godk compassion ; I am a 
nomad, low of caste ^ and all people fear me ; in whatever Street 
I go to beg, it says, go away, go away.® You ^ yourself re- 
proach me, and you yourself give.^ I am capable of nothing. 

As is evident from his verse Bahädur was very much 
influenced by the Vedänta philosophy, but in rather a erude 
way. 'Other Hindu doetrines, sueh as karma, yoga^ and 
mäyä, also influence his personal Süfi convictions. The 
cosmogony of mäyä, however, was the most cherished con- 
viction of Bahädur. He calls it a bangälan, i.e. a woman 

^ The nomad tribes in the Pahjäb often Iive hy begging. 

2 The nomads are considered to be of low cabte by Pahjäbis of all 
denominations. 

8 The nomads, being casteless and dirty in their habits, are avoided 
by the people of the Street where they go to beg. They are kept at a 
distanee but are given ahns. 

4 Meaning God. 

5 The poet wants to say that God in one of His aspeets scolds him 
through the people of the Street where he goes to beg, and m another gives 
him alms through the same people. 
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magician of Bengal,^ and he composed a work on the subject 
called Bangälan-Nämä} 

It wonld be unwise, after the perusal of the two extant 
pages of this work, to discuss Babädur’s conception of 
mäyä. But it would not be oufc of place to refer here to 
what the poet meant by it. To him mäyä was an imper- 
ceptible power which could play with man's physical and 
spiritual faculties, bnt it was not necessarily a deceptive 
malefactor. He attributed a mystic’s indulgenee in divine 
love, as well as a king’b love of aggressive conquest and 
his ultimate disappearance from the world, to the magic 
flute-playing of this bangälan, mäyä : 

Älim fäzil pandit däne, snn sun bin hoye mastäne 
bhul gai pujä niyat dugäne, aisi prem jhaii sir päi 
dekho kaun bahgälan äi, aisi raskar bin bajäi 
mir malik bädshäh unäni, däve thakke kar naphsäni 
khir khir bäg hoye gul fäm, rahi hukumat nä ikk rai 
dekho kaun bangälan äi, aisi raskar bfn bajäi.® 

The learned, scholars, paTjdits and wise men, listening to the 
flute become intoxicated; püjä ^ forgotten, they have now 
another intention, such magic of love has been put in their 
head.® See what bangälan has come and how perfectly she has 
played the flute! Mlrs, malihs ® and the Greek emperor ^ were 
exhausted with their worldly desires. The garden blossomed 
but the flowers have faded,® not a grain of authoriiy remains. 
See what bangälan has come, and how perfectly she has.played 
the flute ! 

1 Bengal was known to be the home of magic and sorcery, and Bengali 

women were thought to be the mobt proficient in those arts. It is for this 
reason that Bahädur calls mäyä a bangälan. * 

2 The two extant pages of the MS. are in the above-mentioned 
Library. 

s Bangälan-Nämä. 

^ Püjä here indicates the religious dogmas and not the Hindu cuU 
ritual. 

5 Magic words are often blown or whispered on the head of the 
person whom the magioiau desire3 to bring under control. 

® These are the tiiies of Mussuiman kings and noblemen. 

7 Alexander the Great, 

8 The kings and emperors, who, says the poet, blossomed and fadod 
like flowers after a short-lived glory. 
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Bahädtir’s idea about the attainment of Unity is expressed 
in the foUowing couplet: 

Säng sabar gudelä kalmä gur eh säz batäyä 
kasrat bänd namäz dhnndhäliõ räh vaihdat de läyä. 

Pnt on the guise of patience, take the rug of the kalmä} This 
method the teacher has taught me. By the prayers of an 
ascetic he has brought me out of the fog,^ and put me on 
the road to unity. 

Bahädur’s style, though apparently simple and easy, 
is really somewhat complicated. He employs words and 
terms which are common but siibtle in meaning, which 
fact makes the task of literal translation more than usuaUy 
diflBcult. He is not very profound, and his understanding 
of Süfiism seems erude but practical. It would be unjust 
to say more as we have only a few speeimens of his poetry 
before us. 

An ünknown Poet 

Another set of pages of an extant manuseript helps us 
in the study of Süfi poetry. The poems contained in these 
pages are in the Pan j abi language as it is spoken in the 
south-east Panjäb, overlaid with Hindi and Persian words, 
The work contains no reference to the author or to the time 
and place of composition. The only indieation of time is 
the style, which clearly shows that it was written in the 
eighteenth century a.d. 

The poems are the only ones of their kind, as they 
gxpound the Süfi doetrines as then understood in the 
Panjäb. In a poem partly illegible the author States that 
the ‘ author of lOiamsä knew it Prom this we can 
conclude that the author of this unknown verse was most 
probably a Qädiri Süfi. Whoever the author may have 
been, the verse is of great value. 

1 This indieates the partieular kind of dress that wandering §üfi» 
are supposed to put on. 

2 Out of ignorance. 
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xplaiiis the four stages of the disciple or the 


jän piäre, har har jäko taur nayäre 
. sakhupat jäno tarayäpad kä sirar pacchäno 
süt pacchäno, bhi malküt supan ko jäno 
:> jabrüt pacchäno tarayäpad lähüt ko jäno. 

four stages, dear, each one of which has separate 
ai, supan^ sahhupat and tarayäpad, of these know 
The jägrat state recognize as näsüt,^ and know 
stands for supan ; recognize sahhupat as jabrüt,^ 
b tarayäpad is lähüt,^ 

ing poem presents the original Süfi behef 
iivine Spirit is infused into the human spirit 
egins to feel with the former, then is attained 
ü-Haqq : 

hi ko man mg dhäro yäni hak ko hak mg däro 
•ani kare tab jan hak mg kali dhare 
i dhayän lagäyä ho har har me samäyä. 

eat Essence (Truth) in your mind, that is to say, 
to the Real. One who performs sueh an action 
genee ^ on the Real. He who has thus fixed his 
Corning God has entered into God.^ 

tnce of a plr was indispensable for a Süfi 
slämic lands. In India, under the influence 
It, the piT was no longer sought after for 
guddance but in order to represent God to 
til the disciple lost his individual soni in 

rat is th© stage of humanity. 

e stag© of th© angels, 

hird stag©, that of power, 

ist stag©, that of Divinity. 

ler© means citt or the awakened mind. 

s with th© following of th© great Al-^alläj: 

i is mingled in my spirit even as win© is mingled with 
water. 

jrthing tonches The©, it touehes me, lo in every eas© 
art I. 

)m Professor Nieholson’s The Mgst^ios of Islam, p, 151.) 
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}hat of his plr he could not merge in the Great SouL This 

s explained in tke following Unes : 

Tan man gur me mär ke gur apanä märo 
Mahlmath mõ där ke auhang ^ pukäro. 

Slaying body and soul in the teacher, slay your own entity, and 
then, merging this ® in the Great-Essence, caU I am 

The poet then proceeds to explain some other doctrines 
md dogmas, but much of the MS. is illegible. We give two 
the remaining legible poems which represent the mystic 
beliefs of the poet. 

Jad berangi rahg banäyä vayfäti ho rüp vikhäyä 
berangi se rahg Hyää din kufar ho jang racäyä 
jad berangi rahg gavli jhagrä jhähä sab mit jäi 
bin mursMd eh sirar na pave murakh andh malecch kahave. 

When the Colourless (God) took on colour, becoming mortal (He) 
manifested Himself. He, the mortal, brought colour from the 
Colourless, Islam and paganism resulted and war commenced. 
When the Colourless takes this colour away then quarrel and 
struggle all cease. Without a plr this secret is not found,^ and 
the fool (seeker) is called blind and unclean. 

How the seeker conceives of religion when his seif is 

lost in the Seif is explained here : 

Nüre ahmadi kiyä pasärä kyä pirthi kyä ambar sära 
jab sunnä dä bhurnä bhuria awal nür Muhammad uriyä 
yäm hai voh khatar-ulläh anfäs awal hai kui dä maulä. 

The Ught of Ahmad ® spread itself on earth and sky, when doubt 
arose about the sunna,^ then first the light of Muhammad ^ 
burst out, that is, it is the illumination of God, but the 
Primeval Spirit ® is Lord of all. 

1 Sanskrit aham in Panjäbi is auhang, 

‘ Then put the gurü containing you, in Ood.’ 

3 Meaning, ® Then say I am the tmth ’ or ‘ I am God ’ (aham brahm). 
The poet has given the first word of the formula ‘ aham brakm ’ and leaves 
the remainder to be added by his roader. 

4 How, after the knowiedge is taken baok by Ood, qnarrels and wars 
finish and the seeker is illuminatod, can only be Imown through the 
murskid. 

5 The revelation made to Ahmad or Muhammad which is Islam. 

6 Practical exampie or mnna of Muhammad and other prophets 
who came before him. 

7 Islam. 


8 The Pure and Etemal SouL 



CHAPTER X 

The SüpI Poets oe tee Nisteteenth Cbntury 

Before closiug this dissertation we will speak of a fow 
Süfi poets of mediocre talent. Those Süfis who received 
inspiration from personal spiritual experience and acquired 
knowledge by assiduons study of religions and philosophies 
had begun to disappear at the beginning of the nineteenth 
centnry a.d. In fact the real Süfi ceased to exist after 
Häshim. Conseqnently the clear flowing stream of Süfi 
poetry soon became a stagnant pooL The two chief causes 
of this stagnation were : (1) political changes, eventually 
followed by a new ontlook on life ; and (2) the selfishness of 
the gaddt-nisMns and the ignorance of the Süfis. 

In 1801 the Panjäb proper eame under the ruie of 
Ranjit Singh and remained under him until 1839. At the 
beginning of his reign, Ranjit Singh was engaged in warfare, 
and it was only towards the end that he began to encourage 
and patronize the arts. His death in 1839 was followed 
by confusion and anarchy and gave a severe blow to the 
slowly reviving arts. This confusion was foUowed by 
fresh wars, and in 1848 the Panjäb came under English 
ruie. The new ruie saw the adrent of a new age and changed 
the whole ontlook. The Panjäbis were now whole-heartedly 
engaged in adapting themselves to the new life and the new 
cultural and scientific ideas; practical considerations had 
ascendancy over everything else, and Süfi mysticism fell 
into oblivion. 

The well-to-do and intelligent people being engaged in 
new activities, Süfiism became the sõle property of the gaddh 
niehlns and the lower classes. The former, iike any other 
hereditary incumbents, found no charm in Süfi thought. 
If they stiil clung to it and tried to propagate it, it was 
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not for love of mysticism but because it had become a 
means of earning a livelihood. They did not mind to what 
low State of mõral and spiritual degradation it sank, so 
lõng as they could amass wealth.^ Most of them hankered 
after position and power and entered different irades and 
professions, Others entered Government Service and left 
the charge of their mystio centres and the duties connected 
with them in the hands of paid servants. So the seats of 
Süfi culture were soon plunged into deep ignorance. 

The lower classes, however, stiil remained faithful to 
Süfiism, and Süfi teachers thenceforward came from these 
classes. Such popular Süfis lacked the education and 
culture of the orthodox mystic, nor had they the intellect 
and wisdom of the philosopher. To such Süfis mysticism 
was nothing more than the matter of a few dogmas. When 
they had aecepted a jjir, observed the c^7d, had worn a 
patched mantle and tied a woollen thread round their 
necks, then they were qualified Süfis. Mental concentration, 
meditation, and intelligent study, which formerly occupied 
the major part of a Süfi’s time, were forsaken. 

Music and dancing which were often patronized and 
practised by the former Süfis in the nineteenth century 
were replaced by mujrä^ and häh} The natural sequel 
to this ignorance and degeneration was an utter mental 
sterility. The poets who were the outcome of this Süfiism, 
therefore, were nothing but clever tukk-bands or rhymesters. 
They repeated the thought of their celebrated predecessors 
in different words but in the same style and verse-forms. 
Their poetry was a faint echo and a poor repetition of the 

^ AU the gaddt-nuhms are rich people, and some of them are 
miUionaires. 

2 A nautcii-partj'-. The daneers are generally prostitutes. 

3 In aneient mysticism häl was a mental State or oondition procnred 
through Divine Grace, but in later mysticism it is a sort of eestasy mingled 
with frenzy. The häl is played by the foUowers at the §üfi shrines. The 
person who plays it is believed to be possessed by some holy spirit and 
makes prophecies regarding the future, ete. 
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ideas of those who preceded them. But they were hailed 
as poets because, as an oid Panjäbi proverb says : 

Jitthe hor nabi otthe harind i pardhän ai. 

Where there is no other (tree), the castor-tree is chief. 

Most of these poets wrote one or more siharfls or a 
barämah or a few häfia. There is a great number of such 
poets but we will speak here only of a few well-known 
ones among them. 

Ghuläm Mnstafä Ma^müm 

This poet was born in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The preface to his work entitled 8hamä^~t-I$hq 
contains a few lines of Persian verse in which he introduces 
himself in this manner : 

" My name is Ghuläm Mustafä and my ta^allus or 
nom-de-plume is Maghmüm. My place of residence is 
Maulväni on the bank of the river. My district is Lyallpur 
which is a new town, but its water, air, and scenery are for 
the peace of the souL’ ^ 

In this passage Ma^müm tells us that Lyallpur ‘ is a 
new town but then he calls it both a district and a town. 
We know that Lyallpur town existed lõng before, but the 
district was constituted on 1 December 1904.^ 

So it seems that Ma^müm brought out his Shama^-e- 
^Ishq only after 1904, But when was it written ? After a 
careful study of the work we came to the conclusion t&at the 
poems found in this work were written at different times of 
the poefs life and that it was only towards the end of his 
life that he coilected and published them.^ 

Shama^-e-^Ishq ^ contains Panjäbi poetry greatly over- 
laid by Persian words and phrases, It opens with the 

1 Shama^-e-^Ishq, MS., p. 1. 

2 Imperial Gazetteer of India, VoL II, Panjäb, 1908, pp. 219 and 223. 

8 Many Panjäbis agree with us. 

4 This manuscript is the property of Dr Hifz-ur-Kahman of Lahore. 
It is not eomplete Only the first 72 pages aro intact; the last few were 
iost dttring a fire at the owner’s house. 
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kalmä followed by the praise of God and the Prophet. 
Then it is divided into three bäbs or chapters. 

The first chapter contains gbazals and käfts, The 
second bäb has a slkarft. The third and last bäb of the 
manuscript contains women’s sayings and comprises käfls 
and ^azals. 

The poems of the first chapter are full of Persianism. 
The poet, in the conventional way of that langnage, sings 
of the bulbul, the nargis, and wine. These compositions, 
to confess the truth, are beyond the comprehension of a 
Panjäbi knowing only his own mother-tongue and the 
ordinary ürdü. The poems of the second bäb repeat the 
same thought in different words and are full of Persian 
words. In the third bäb the poet speaks of his Beloved like 
a Panjäbi woman. There are very few Persianisms in this 
chapter. 

Prom a literary point of view the verse of Ma^müm 
is commonplace. It laeks individuality and vivaeity. 
None of the wailing and weeping for the Beloved ereates 
any effeet on the reader. His poetry, in fact, is like a 
body without a soni. Bnt he seems to be a clever rhymer 
and he possessed a good knowledge of the Persian language. 

Ma^müm wrote another poem named Qissä Kaparä. 

We have not been able to find any manuscript of this work. 

now give two examples of his Pafijäbi» verse : 

Sin sall viehore di jhal ve rahia 
shamä vang patang jal bai ve rahiS 
sun hot balocä khän punnü 
c merä din islam iman punnü. 

merä do jag man tiran punnü 
hun häl sassi takk än punnü 
tati ret thali tatti jal ve rahiS 
süte naram nihälan rai ke punnü 
gal däl bähi gal vai ke punnü 
suti chadd giõ vai ehal ke punnü 
lio sär bimär nä vai ke punnü.^ 

1 By Panjäbi we mean that which contains no Persian words. 

2 Shama‘-e-‘lehq, ch. iü, p. 59. 
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Sm : I am beariiig the pcun of separatiou ; iike liglit and moth, 
I amflaming and biirning; listen O Hot, Biloc Pannü Kh^n, my 
religion, Islam and faith are Punnü. He is my pride and 
bonour in both worlds ; Punnü, now come and see the condition 
of Sassi. The sand of tiie desert is hot and I am hot and 
burning. We slept together in a soft eovering, Punnu, 
©ncircling our arms round eaoh olher’s necks, Punnü (but) you 
ieft me sleeping, cunningly doeeiring me, Punnü. Punnu, you 
haye not inquired after the state of the siek one. 

The above is ineoherent in thought and misses the real Sj^)irit. 

Here is another poem : 

He hijar biehore tere dilbar jigar kaleje täya 
jalbal raha vajüd tamämi virhon (*ikhä maeäyä 
marne andar shakk nä koi, dam labS par äyä 
jäm vasal Maghmüm lurindä, turyä rüh tarhäyä.^ 

He: your separation, Beloved, has heated my heart. All my 
body is buming, separation has raised tho burning pyre. There 
is no doubt about death ; life has come to the lips. Maghmüm 
desired the cup of union but (his) souJ departed ihirsty. 

Q]iuläm Husain Kelianvälä 

This poet was born in the nineteenth century. Nothing 
is known about him except that he belonged to Kelianvälä 
on ihe banks of the Chenab river. He has written iwo 
slharfts on Hir’s love, entitled Slharfl Hlr, and one jBäm- 
mäh.^ 

His style is simple and laeks that artificiality so notice- 
able in Ma^müm, His thought was oid but he imparted 
feeling to it. A couple of his poems are given below ; 

Mim mutthia kutfhiä ishk tere 

gai zauk vice viha räjhä 
Hoi nafi teri asbät pieche 

chaddi äpani zat safät räjhä 
hoi mahav tasvir mai husan tere 

dite vähim khiäl uthä räjhä 
baki zät hai zät husain teri 

rahi lu lu de vice sama räjhä,® 

1 ibid., eh. ii, p. 46. 

2 These small works are pnblished all over the Panjab and oan b© 
had from any bookseller, 

S Slharfl Hlr. 

9 
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Mim : I am enamoured of your love and in happiness I am lost, 
Rajhä. I have become negative for your posifcive and I liave 
iost my own entity and qualities, Kajhä. T am engrossed in 
your beauty’s pictiire and all foolish thouglits I have given up* 
What remains of my own substance, says Husain, is your 
substance wMeh is present in each pore, Rljhä. 

Hlr repiies to her mobher^s good comisel in tlds umiinei: 

Be bass matti sänü dass iiähi 

aoS sanijh ieiai teri rass maal 
käbe vai kareni e kand meri 

keto näi hadis de dass mrai 
rSjhä jän de vicc makän merä 

riiiä jiv nahi mere vas mSai 
mähi näi Hiisam faidr hosa 

tere kheriä de sir bhass maa3.^ 

3e : enough, give iis no meie adviee, have understood your 
meaning, mother. You turn my back to the ka‘aba, aeeording 
to which hadis,^ motlioi, teil me l Kljhä is the shelter of my 
life, my soni is not under my coiifcrol, mother. With the be- 
loved, Husain. I wiil be a faqlr aud 0:1 the head of your Ickenls 
will be ashes, mother. 

Muhammad Din 

Muhammad Din was a devotee of the Cishti saint 
Shai^ ‘Ali Mal^düin Hujwirl^ of Lahore.^ His plr was 
Mira Shäli, who, aeeording to the poet, is buried in 
Lakkhanwal in the Gujrat district. He was employed as a 
mnnshi or seeretary but, being an initiated Cishti, he called 
himself a faqly.^ His secular teaeher was one Maulvi 
Mahhüb ^Älam. Tn the end of his athavärä, he wrote a 
lõng snpplicatory poeni fur the lõng life of his teaeher 
and his progeny.® 

lii all he wrote o slharfla on diviiie love, one slharft 
on his MeTiJ liuhamaiad Asliraf, of whom we will speak 
later. one bära-mäh, ai d one atMväm, All tlieso works, 

1 Hlr Husain» 

2 Muhammad an traditional iaw whieb has various branches and 
.seetions. 

3 See Iiitrodiiction, p. svii. 

4 MS. of his work, sllarfl No. 1, p. 7. 

& MS., slhürfl No. 2. p. 21. 


6 MS., p, 23. 
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together witb bära-mähs by Muhammad Ashraf, are found in 
the manuscript ^ we have studied. 

Muhammad Din’» slharfl on Ashraf is unique in Süfi 
literature, not as a literary or mystic document but as the 
life record of a fellow Söfi. Tts worth is enhanced because 
it throws light on the methods of the popialar Süfi teaehers. 
Tlie teacher Mira Shäh or liis gaddl-nisMn loeked np 
Muhammad Ashraf, an enthusiastie seeker, in cilä or seclusion 
and made him fast for one full ycar, after which period he 
unlocked the door and brought him out: 

Sin säl hoyä eile vice sohne, sohne miirshid ne pherä päyäi.^ 

Sln : when for a year the handsome one has been in cilä, then 
the handsome teaeher returned. 

This seclusion or solitary eonfinement, as is natural, 
made Ashraf look different—most probably he looked like a 
ghost. The very sight of him was enough to frighten people. 
When he appeared in public, men and women fainted, but 
the eredulous poet attributes this to the spiritual boauty 
which he believed Ashraf had attained during the period of 
seclusion. 

Rannt mard ho gaye bihosh säre 
mukkh dekhdia nu lagi sag sä!.® 

All womon and men fainted, seeing the faee they were trans- 
fixed.^ 

This seclusion, says the poet, proeured Ashraf the 
divine vision, and, beeoming a he began to wander in 
the streets, but died soon after. His death is proof enough 
that he lost his liealth while he was in seclusion, although 
his ptr and fellow disciples atüibuted it to his anxiety lo 
meet the Beloved. This suffieiently illustrates to what a 
low State Süfiism had sünk in the hands of hereditary 
sueeessors and popular saints. 

1 This MS. is in the Library of Or Hifz-ur-Rahman and ajppears to be 
in the handwriting of the author. 

2 MS., Slhc^t Ashraf, p. 15. ® ibid., p. 16, 

i With a smj or spoar. 
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Besides tliis slliarfl on Aylfraf vhicli is vritlen in a 
pat"ietic style lliere is nothiiij. extraordinary in the vertee of 
Mnhaij^iiad "Dir. 11 is simple, cominonplaee and sajond- 
liand. We will now quote a few lines from las verse : 

Wäu vaklit nizä dä än palnmou 

ävi gliari o sajjana västäi 
tere islik ne mär khavär kiti, 

kari kari o sajjapä väsfcäi 
beri tiiilhi si isbk mizaj väli 

pä]* kari o sajjanä västäi 
Muhammad din kande khari sikkni ha 
]äi pär o sajjanä västäi.’- 

Wäu : the last moment has arrived, come home, 0 friend, for tbe 
sake of (God).^ Your love has made me wretched, make me 
right or fit, O friend, for God’s sake. My boat of loveks tem¬ 
perament has been loosed (from the bank), take it across, 0 
friend, for God’s sake. Muhammad Bin, standing on the 
slion* I am pining ; take me across, 0 friend, for God’s sake.^ 


Muhammad Ashraf 

We liave already spoken of Ashraf in oiir aceonnt of 
Muhammad Din, whose fellow disciple he was. His sincere 
desire to attain unioii with God led him to accept a spiritual 
teacher and guide who turned out to be very incompetent. 
He lost his health, which failed in a cilä of a year's duration, 
and so died shortly afterwards. 

TPwo of his härd-mahs are fomid in Muhammad Din’s 

^ • 

manuscript. A few lines from the pen of this unfortunate 
po^t will not be out of place here. 

Mägli mähi tere bäjhõ phirnia mast diväiii ji 
uccä küki äh vi aisi, siine iiä dil dä jäni ji 
sabli jag älim tere nürõ süiai dä läsäni j! 

Muhammad ashraf sai bäjhõ alve ümar vihani jl,^ 

MS , sllmrfllso, 2, p. 20. 

2 Liierally võstäl ean be transJateci ‘ for the sake % but in fact it stands 
for ‘ for llie sake of God 

3 These lines in spirit, ihyme. and vocabitlary seem to have been 
borrowed from Fazal Shäli’!» Sohni. Whei^ Sobnl was ÜTOy^ ning in the 
Chenab slie spoke in this strain, 

4 Baiä-mah, I, p. 13, 
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Tn mägh without tliee, 0 beloved, I walk intoxicated and sense- 
less, sire. Loudly I waii, and similar is the sigh, but the beloved 
of my heart does not bear, sire. All the world has knowiedge 
from your light, in appearance you are peerless, sire, Muham- 
mad Ashraf, without the Master life is aimlessly passed, sire. 

Mägh majhi cher savele ävi 

analhakk di bin bajavi 
mukkii tõ ghuhgat caä uthävi 

äjiz täi daras karavi 
noaliä shauli kadi pherä pävi 

ashraf täi yär malävi.^ 

In mägh, graze the oattle and return early and play the flute of 
ana%Haqq, Take the veil off your faoe and let the helploss 
have a glance. Bridegroom Lord, some time visit me, and let 
Ashraf meet the Beloved. 

HadäiUUim 

Hadäit-Ulläh was born in Lahore some time in the 
middle of the nineteenth centnry and died there in the 
twenties of the twentieth century. He was and is stiil 
believed to be a Süfi. Whoever he may have been, his 
poetry is tinged with Süfi beliefs, but there is nothing new 
in it except the words and phrases. All else is the property 
of his predecessors. 

He wrote a number of a slharfxs and a bära-mäh. Below 

is a * month ’ from his famous Bärä-mah : 

Mägh mahine mähi bäjhõ, jo kujh 
mai sang biti je 
Shälä dushman näi nä hove, 

Jehi bichore kiti je. 

Kohlü vang jän tatti di 

pirh ishk ne liti je 
Jännan oho gall hidäyat, 

zahar ishk jin piti je.- 

In the month of Mägh without the beloved what has happened 
to me ? God grant it may not happen even to an enemy, what 
separation has done to me. As in the oil-press the life of this 
hot one has been pressed and taken by love. They alone know 
this State, Hadäit, who have drunk the poison of love,® 

1 Bära‘mälu II, p. 12. 

3 There is some influence of Häshim here. 


2 p. 6. 
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SBchweie the PanjäbiSüfi poets from a.b. 1460 to 1900. 

The Süfis, who came to India with the objeet of leading 
the Indians to the Beloved by Muhammad’s path, did 
creditable work for some years. Then the oid Indian 
vigomr asserted itself and in its tiim influenced the Süfi 
beliefs. The mystics therefore absorbed the best of Islam 
and Hindui&m and developed a new sort of Süfi thought 
more Indian than foreign in character. Anxious to carry 
this new thought to the masses, they versified it in theiJ^ 
langiiage. In troublous times, the Süfis maintained with 
thek preaoliings the mental balance of tlie different com- 
munities and, tliroiigh their poems, sent the niessage of 
peaee, unity, and love lo almost every home aud hamlet. 

But by rhe end of the eigbteenth century they had done 
their work. The need of the people was now different. 
Yet some continned to sing of the Beloved in the traditional 
manner, which fact imparted a monotonous and dull 
character to their poetry so that it soon ceased to be 
interesting. 

The Panjäb is unrivalled for the number of its Süfi 
shrines. Every few miles there are one or two of them. 
There is hardly a shrine which does not possoss some 
traditional verse of its own. The JcävvaUs there sing of 
the saints and their poetry. Credulous admirers stiil 
gather there in large iiumbers, to admire and worship 
the saints who, singing of the Beloved, were ultimatcly 
merged in Him. The Panjäbis stiil consider themselves 
fortunate lo have such noble, pious, and sweet poetiy which 
inspires them to seek the Divine Love. 



APPENDIX 
Hie and RIjhä 

Hir was the daiighter of Cücak, the Sial chief of Jhang. 
When stiil yoiing her father betrothed ber to Saidä, the son 
of Kherä, chief of Kangpur. Hir grew up to be a beautiful 
maiden and the fame of her beauty spread far and wide. 

Another tribal chief of the neighbonrhood had eight sons. 
The youngest, called Rajhä, was very handsome and the best 
loved of his father. This aroused the jealonsy of the elder 
brotherSj who, on the death of the father, tumed Rajhä away 
without giving him anything at all. Affcer wandering lõng in the 
wilds and wastes he reached the river Chenab, He looked aronnd 
for a boat to take him across, and his eyes fell on a lovely 
barge. He asked the boatman if he could be taken to the 
other bank, but was refused. Being very tired he persuaded 
him to let him rest in the barge for a while. Taking pity on 
the handsome youth the bargeman consented. Entering the 
barge, Räjhä lay on the soft and cool bed and soon fell asleep. 
A little later, he was awakened by a noise. Opening his eyes, 
he saw Hir standing by the bed. She was enraged at the 
impertinence of the boatman in permitting a stranger to enter 
her barge. But presently her anger vanished because Räjhä 
and Hir fell in love with each other at first sight. To keep 
Räjhä near her she approached her father and procured for him 
the job of a oowherd. The clandestine meetings between the 
lovers were soon discovered. Räjhä was expelled and Hir was 
foroibly givon in marriage to Saidä. She, however, refused to 
associate with her husband. Rajhä arrived at Rangpur disguised 
as a yogt. He managed to get in toueb with Hir and through 
the good offices of Sahti,^ the sister of Saidä, he ran away with 
his beioved. 

They were x)ursued, eaught, aud brought back, They were 
Judged by the pricsts, who ordered exile for Räjhä and eiose 

1 Sahti herself left Rangpiir with hor own lover the hame night. 
But she managod to oscape her pursuers, while Hir and Kajha wore arroated. 
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custody for Hir. Tmmediatelv after tlie execution of tiie ordeis 
Eangpnr cauglit fire, and tlie misfortune was attributed to thf^ 
sighg of tiie iovers. marriage wifch Saidä was aiinulled, an 1 

slie was ^llowed to go with RSjliä, who was reoalled. With her 
lover, Kir jcetiiiiied to the bonse of ber parents where she was 
^'iekoMed. Rä]bä leffc Jbang for his own bome with the object 
of maknig preparations lo marry Hir. Meanwhile the brother 
and imele of Hir, who had all along shown foigned conrtesy, 
toid her that Rajhä had been murdered. She fell down uncon- 
scious. In this slate they administered a poisonons drink to her, 
as a rebult of wliic h she died. 

A messenger was sent to inform Räjhä that deatb had 
claimed Hir. In haste Rajhä came to Jhang to a&eertain th^ 
tnith. He was taken to Hir’s tomb. The sight was unbearable 
for bim. and he fell dead on the tomb of his beloved. 

SOHNi AND MaHIVAL 

Tala, a potter of Gnjrat, had a beantiful daughter named 
Sõlmi. A handsome young merehant of Bukkhara, called Izzat 
Beg, when passing through Gujrat fell in love with this girl, 
He stayed on indefinitely in Gujrat and so all his eompanions 
left him. Izzat Beg visited the potter’s house constantly on the 
pretext of buying potteiy, and in a short time converted all his 
wealth into pottery. Left without any money, he opened a 
shop. But his mind being fuU of Sohni he could not aitend to 
husine&s. The shop was soon closed and he beeame a menial in 
Tala’-» "house. Plea&ed with his work and appearance, after 
some time Tala ordered liim to graz© hit. buffaloes. One day 
Iie happened to meet Sohni, to whom he confe&sed his love for 
hfr. Sohni, toiiehed by his devotion and smitten by his beauty, 
promifeed him her faibhful love. Their attaehment, however, 
V is soon di&covered. MahJv^äi ^ was dismissed and Sohni was 
öiven in marriage to a neighbour’s son. Sohni refused to Iive 
with her husband, and through a friend communicated with her 
lover who Ihad as a faqir on the opposite bank of the Chenab* 
At night Mahiväl would swim aeross the river to meet Sohni. 

1 Mahiväl literally means a grazier of buffaloes. Izzat Beg ea me to 
be knowu as MahXväl after he had taken charge of Tälä’s buffaloes. 
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Eut once he received a wound and could nol eome for maiiy 
days. Therefore Sõlmi cro&sed the river on an earthen jar to 
meefc iier lover. On coming back she Md her jar in tiie busiies 
on ih© river bank. Sohni’s sister-in-law diseovered the secrec; 
and replaced her jar by an unbaked one. At night Sohni 
©ntered the stream as usual, but soon the Jar dissolved and 
she was ^hrown into the waters. She cried loudly for hei 
friend, and Mahiväl, who was impatiently waiting for hei, heatd 
her cries and jumped into the river. But she was diowned 
before he could reach her. Struck with grief, Mahiväl let himself 
go beneath the waves and soon joined his Beloved in the next 
World. 
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